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«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


7 1TH the Maytime blossoms and Congress thoroughly 

adjourned, visitors in Washington approach the 

White House humming Maytime tunes. Senators 

and Congressmen now and then drop in to keep 

on with the hearings and committee work, but the 

worn path leads to the executive mansion, where 

the methodical routine continues. Representatives 

in Congress have made special trips to Washington 

with the sons and daughters of constituents, for 

they realize it is only a few years until these young- 

sters are voters. The throng of visitors that gather about high 

noon, coming with the high tide at Easter time, indicates the 

one privilege that the average American esteems above all else, 

is shaking hands with the President. There were school boys in 

new neckties, school girls in hets more brilliantly colored than 

ever; the sedate school teachers; the somber professors, the tired 

business man. Now and then a politician in the procession— 
reaching far down the line—awaiting their turn. 

At a conference with the newspaper men the President in- 
sisted that he enjoyed shaking hands. As he did it his mouth 
was wreathed in an inverted rainbow smile. After every 
Cabinet meeting there isa long list of queries and answers 
and the President goes through them methodically, looking 
steadily at his notes—now and then raising his eyes to indulge 
in a bit of quaint Yankee humor. 


SOR 


HE new Attorney-General of the United States is a big 

man—big mentally and big physically. Standing six 
feet and three inches tall and weighing two hundred and fifty 
pounds, his Websterian head towers like a rock above any 
gathering that he attends. He has the calmness and poise 
that go usually with such bulk—a matter of temperament as 
well as judicial training. 

John Garibaldi Sargent is in many ways a remarkable man 
—a profound student, but not in the least pedantic; simple, 
almost childlike in his tastes, yet wise with the wisdom of 
experience and observation. He has learned much from books, 
but has learned still more from his fellow-men. Born in com- 
parative poverty, his boyhood days were passed on a farm in 
Plymouth, Vermont, not far from the birthplace of Calvin 
Coolidge. He first saw the inside of a schoolhouse when he 
was ten years old and felt the urge for an education so strong 
that at sixteen he entered the Vermont Liberal Institute, 
living in a bare, sparsely-furnished room and boarding him- 
self—his meals consisting of crackers and milk, the crackers 
from a barrel of that simple and nutritious food staple contrib- 
uted by his father at the beginning of the term, and the milk 
brought in a pail each Monday morning on his return: from 
the weekly over-Sunday visit. 


The next winter he was teaching in the district school, 
returning to the Institute when his finances would permit. 
The Black River Academy next was honored with his presence, 
after which Tufts College opened its hospitable doors to the 
future legal luminary, who did barbering and tutored in French 
to help pay his way. At twenty-seven he was graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Shortly after leaving college he entered the law office of 
W. W. Stickney, and three years later was admitted to the prac- 
tice of law. He quickly demonstrated exceptional ability and 
remarkable capacity for legal work, and began the steady pro- 
gression in the acquirement of honors and distinction that has 
marked his way to the position of Attorney-General. 

John G. Sargent has filled et one time or another about 
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John G. Sargent; newly appointed Attorney-General of the United 
States, at his desk in the Department of Justice 
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Hon. James M. Beck, who has recently submitted his resignation 

as Solicitor-General of the Department of Justice, is the author of 

a strikingly valuable new book, with an introduction by President 
Coolidge, entitled ** The Constitution of the United States” 


every high legal position within the gift of the people of his 
state. He was elected State's attorney of Windsor County 
in 1898, was Secretary of State in 1900-1902, was a member of 
the commission on uniform legislation for several years and 
president of the Vermont Bar Association in 1919, and was 
recently selected to represent his state before the United 
States Supreme Court to prosecute the boundary dispute 
between Vermont and New Hampshire. Like most outstand- 
ing men who have wrought their own iron-runged ladder of 
success, he has a lot of habits, hobbies and characteristics that 
mark him out as a distinctive personage and afford material 
for endless stories about his doings. He is democratic to the 
nth degree, has the appetite that goes with his size and bulk 
when that size and bulk was developed as a youth in the lumber 
woods and on the farm and working at his trade of making 
scythe snaths in the periods between school terms while he 
was earning the funds needed to carry’ him through college by 
any of the laborious ways with which the country boy of his 
generation was familiar. His greatest hobby is the collecting 


of old clocks, repairing and putting them in running order, and 
tracing out the history of their origin and use. Nearly every 
room of his spacious dwelling house at Ludlow, Vermont, con- 
tains several of these clocks, all ticking away in unison, as some 
of them have ticked for more than a hundred and fifty years. 
And pipes by the dozen and the score—each with its little bit 
of personal history—given to him by his friends, who delight 
to humor his collector's mania. 

Another hobby that he has is his little grand-daughter, 
Mary Gordon Pearson, now five years old, who reaches a little 
above his knees when both are standing up, and who propels 
him about the home place in very much the same way as a 
tiny puffing tug propels a huge impassive ocean liner down 
the harbor. 

“Gary” Sargent, as he is known throughout the state of 
Vermont, is a big, kindly, shrewd, extremely likable and very 
human personage. Being mostly Irish, he has a strong sense 
of humor and a flair for getting about everything he goes after. 
In one thing he is much like the man who comes from his own 
town, who has known him for very many years, and who called 
him to the high position that he now holds—for, like Calvin 
Coolidge, President of these United States, he knows when not 


to talk. 
ISRO 


eed time | pass Representative John G. Cooper in the 
corridors of the Capitol, I feel like shouting “All aboard.” 
A locomotive engineer, he left his throttle nine years ago to 
represent that district which, before him, was represented by 
William McKinley, James A. Garfield; Benjamin Franklin 
Wade and Joshua R. Giddings. In early life he fell a victim 
to the lure of the locomotive and for years sat“in the cab behind 
an engine of the Pennsylvania Road. 

“| feel at the present that lure of the throttle or sense of 
power that used to come to me as | pulled her wide open now 
and then. Men love power, and that is why I loved my loco- 
motive. In my youth I| shovelled twenty tons of coal a day for 
many years, and long before | 
was an engineer [ felt compe- 
tent to take the run and 
handle the throttle. An engi- 
neer feels that his locomotive 
is almost a part of his family, 
and as he looks over the nar- 
rowing rails as he races along 
with the wind whipping him 
in the face, the rhythmic 
beat of the machinery is 
music to his ears. I can never 
forget the day they told me | 
was to take charge of the en- 
gine for the first times I was 
so happy that I ran all the 
way home to break the news 
to my wife. It was Saturday 
night. After supper we bought 
a brand new suit of overalls 
and big gauntlet gloves. Yes, 
I was on hand one hour and 
a half before starting time to 
make sure | had enough oil.” 

In his Congressional work, 
Representative Cooper has ex- 
ercised the same care ir look- 
ing out for the red, green, and 
white lights as he did on the locomotive. Seventeen years 
he was watching for these signals. A true son of Ohio, there 
is something about the sturdy form and hail-fellow-well-met 
manner of Representative Cooper that constitutes a part of 
the formula for making up the popular Congressman. 


Representative John G. 
Cooper of Ohio was a railroad 
engineer for several years before 
going to the halls of Congress 
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Official reception tendered to Police Commissioner Richard E. Enright of New York, on landing from 
the Steamer “American Legion’ at Rio de Janeiro on the occasion of his recent official visit to South 
At his left is the United States Ambassador to Brazil, Hon. Harry Morgan, and at his 
The men in uniform are officers of the Police Department of Rio de Janeiro 


America. 
right is Dr. Galvao. 


NCE more the fate of the frigate Constitution, ‘Old Iron- 

sides,” as she is familiarly known to every red-blooded 
American, hangs in,the balance. There is no Dr. Holmes to 
lend his genius to the pleas that she be saved from the scrap 
heap— "Aye, tear her tattered ensign down!” The gallant 
ship that has for one hundred and twenty-eight years flown the 
Stars and Stripes in war and peace is again falling into decay. 
It will require about $500,000 to re-condition the ship and 
Congress has authorized the Secretary of the Navy to accept 
contributions for that purpose. The latter has suggested that 
the school children of the country be allowed the honor of 
restoring it by contributing three cents apiece. Though the 
campaign will be sponsored by the Daughters of the War of 
1812, numerous other patriotic societies will assist. Nothing 
in fiction can surpass the real history of the Constitution. 
Launched ten days after the Constitution was adopted, she was 
one of the six frigates built to squelch the Barbary pirates. 
The Constitution and her sister ships could outsail anything 
on the seas at that time. They were built differently from 
the English vessels, which were considered the best in the 
world. 

The Constitution was the flagship of Admiral Preble when he 
led his squadron against the pirates. Bombarding Tripoli, he 
brought the ruler to terms and released numerous Americans 
who had been held captive for five years. During the War of 
1812 her victory over the frigate Guerriere off Halifax sent a 
thrill of hope and pride throughout the country. Then suc- 
cessively she fought and destroyed the Java, the Levant, and 
the Cyane. 

After the war the vessel was used as a training ship, until 
1830, when the Navy Department pronounced the old fighter 
unseaworthy, and decided that she be wrecked and sold for 
timber. It was then that Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote his 
thrilling appeal, “Old Ironsides."” Public sentiment aroused, 
the ship was reconditioned. In 1874 she was once more 
rebuilt, but the fifty-one years that have elapsed since that 


time have damaged her more than all her battles with the 
English navy. More than ever she needs reconditioning—and 
shall have it. The cost of preservation is comparatively 
small, and no other ship in the world, at any price, could be the 
Constitution. Either the children’s pennies or their fathers 
dollars will save her. 


**Q@*EE Mecca and die” is the maxim of the Mohammedan, 
but “‘see Washington and live’ is the slogan of the average 
American. I have long felt that an education is not complete 
without a trip to the nation’s Capital. I will never forget 
my first glimpse of the Capitol dome in all its majestic splendor. 
It had been familiar to me only as a name, through the pictures 
and school geographies, but the reality was a thrill! 
Washington is a center of current interest as well as a city of 
historic memories. The seat of the nation’s nervous system, 
the maelstrom of the turbulent seas of statecraft, the hub of the 
fashionable world, the gathering place and playground of world 
diplomats, the elite, and the original source of much scientific 
information, Washington has much to recommend it—be tastes 


ever so varied. 


HE city of our national government never came under 
the gaze of him for whom it was named, but it has more 
than filled his dreams. At the very entrance to the railway 
station, with its stately statues of classic figures in the soft 
light of the frieze of the waiting room, the figure of Columbus 
standing in the subdued light of a clouded sky, stands sentinel 
at the entrance with a simple inscription upon it. 1 wondered 
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whether a foreigner reading the legend, ‘Columbus, 1492,” 
might not take it for a phone number. 

As the trolleyless trolley car rattled noisily along the historic 
avenue, | thought of the millions of men who have passed in 





THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


This wonderful and impressive structure is the costliest monument 

to the memory of one man ever reared by a Republic. It will stand 

for generations to come, as a visible expression of the surpassing 

love and reverence of the nation that he preserved from dismember- 

ment, as well as a memorial of one of the most significant figures 
in the history of humanity 


review before the various Presidents since the founding of the 
republic, from Thomas Jefferson, who first rode down the wide 
avenue to the Capitol, to Calvin Coolidge, the first man born 
in Vermont ever elected President of the United States. 

Washington has an air of serenity, an impression of 
spaciousness, and a hint of vast distances. The people who 
linger in its parks, or are seen upon its wide streets and avenues 
are free from that worried, hurried, totally-bewildered manner 
that marks the typical New Yorker, the stolid reserve that 
sits upon the faces of the New Englanders, the effervescing 
“hail-fellow-well-met” geniality of the Westerner. or the 
“simply refuse-to-be-rushed leisure of the Southern gentlemen. 
Washington's population is a composite of American life, 
mingled and intermingled, and kneaded into the leaven of 
citizenship. 

Visiting the capital today, it is difficult to realize that little 
more than half a century ago Washington was the center of a 
seething conflict—the hub of the whirling kaleidoscope of 
fratricidal struggle: the great Civil War. 


Ont NGO 


EOPLE arriving in Washington have a variety of interests 

The young folks are usually anxious to see the Capital 
buildings, to have a glimpse of the Congressmen “‘in action,” 
and to see for themselves the places of historic interest they 
have read and heard about. One young friend whom I met 
wanted to go directly to the house on Tenth Street where 
Lincoln closed his mighty career and left a name for the ages. 
Together we visited the old building and entered the shrine 
through the old arched doorway by which, following the triumph 
of the Federal forces, the rugged backwoodsman sent in the 
full vigor of his prime, ready for a gala night, was carried to 
breathe his last—but to live in memory within the hearts of 
his countrymen for all time. 

A living, breathing, geography text-book is the capital city. 
Each street bears the name of a state and the entire Union is 
represented. Divided into four sections, each is distinguished 
with the name of one of the four major points of the compass. 
Though the capital is cooled by the gentle winds from all 


the four points, the dominant breezes of development have 
prevailed in the “Northwest.” 

Although the sight-seeing busses miss none of the places of 
interest, and the complete story of each is megaphoned from 
the driver's seat to the visiting delegations from all over the 
country, there is one place that has an especial interest for 
the sightseers, and in many cases a special trip is made to the 
Lincoln Memorial—the most popular American shrine. Statues 
of statesmen, “America’s representative people,” everywhere 
adorn the street corners and parks of Washington. General 
Sherman a-straddle a prancing steed looks down on Alexander 
Hamilton beneath the classic pillars of the Treasury Depart- 
ment building. The mere thought of the Treasury conjures 
up pictures of the almost fabulous piles of silver and gold, the 
greatest collection of wealth in the world, which lies hidden in 
its subterranean vaults. 


SPLAT 


EFORE one is aware, he is before the White House—the 
home of Presidents, with its historic memories second 
only to those of the nation’s Capitol itself. Here Presidents 
with their families have lived. Standing before it one comes 
to the realization that fundamentally that building with its 
stately columns and porticos fronting Jackson Park is not the 
home of any one person or royal family, of any one executive or 
president, but of every American citizen. When young Grace 
Goodhue first visited the White House with her class of deaf 
and dumb pupils from Northampton, did she think, any more 
than any other American girl thinks, that she would some day 
be mistress of that home—a successor to the piquant Dolly 
Madison? 

Every visitor who passes up the White House walk and 
looks over the grounds, feels just as much at home as if he 
were visiting relations. Personally I always feel that I am 
calling upon an uncle—for this is the official residence of our 
mutual relation—Uncle Sam. 

The stairway by which every President-of the United States 
enters for the various official receptions and where Mrs. Cool- 
idge recently had her photo taken, is another interesting sight. 
Likewise, the state dining room with its hand carvings and wide 
fireplace has a homelike atmosphere. When | entered recently, 
the table was set for luncheon—in just the same simple manner 
thet is observed in thousands upon thousands of other American 
homes. 

Associated with the dining room are memories of official 
and unofficial receptions, dinners and diplomats back in the 
stirring days of the past. 


T this time tourists from all parts of the United States 
were gathered in groups constantly passing through the 


_ house, moving from the reception room into the Red Room, 


the “homey” nook in which Roosevelt loved to lounge, or read 
at night and where the First Lady of the Land usually receives 
her guests. Adjoining is the Blue Room, where diplomats are 
received amid gold decorations which hide secret doors. Here 
there is a clock presented to Washington by the gallant young 
Marquis de LaFayette—the oldest piece of furniture in the house. 
Adjoining this interesting sanctum is the Green Room, containing 
an old marble table, the second oldest relic in the White House. 
On the walls are portraits of the various Presidents of the 
United States in stately array. Portraits of Taft and Wilson 
adorn the main entrance, where the United States seal in mosaic 
gives the date “1792.” 

In the great East Room, the largest in the house, where, under 
the shimmering chandeliers the guests gather in close contact, 
hangs the portrait of Washington which Dolly Madison took 
down and hid when the English attempted to burn the White 
House during the War of 1812. The one dominant piece of 
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furniture of modern origin in the room today is the famous 
$20,000 Steinway Art Grand, which, now in its “‘fifth term,” 
still reigns supreme in the Executive Mansion. The gift of 
Steinway and Sons, many eminent artists have played upon it 


plan of the treasury, but for years architects did their worst 
in the superstruction and gingerbread effects. In one of the 


rooms, on certain state occasions, 212 diplomats, “the diplo- 
matic corps,” are received by the Secretary of State. Upon 


Official party at the Chamber of Commerce, Valparaiso. In the rear, third from the left, is the Police Commissioner 


of Valparaiso, Arturo Venegas; second from the right, the head of the local Detective Bureau. 


Seated are 


Commissioner Enright (with hat and stick), Mrs. Enright, and at her left the Deputy Police Chief of Valparaiso 


since its installation during Roosevelt's time. The glory of the 
musical entertainments of five Presidents—it is good for many 
another term. 

The basement of the White House, like that of every Ameri- 
can home, has its nooks in which are piled discarded pieces of 
furniture which have seen service and then been “pensioned 
off." In one small room is a collection of dishes used by various 
Presidents from the time of Washington. There are even 
some lonesome-looking, long-disposed-of, wine glasses which 
may eventually find a last resting place within the walls of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

On the walls of the lower corridor are hung portraits of the 
wives of some of the Presidents, some of whom died in the 
White House. 

Lucy Hayes, the prim and sedate matron who was the first 
to banish wine from the White House table, hangs beside the 
piquant portrait of Dolly Madison, the reigning belle of her 
time. Near the entrance is Howard Chandler Christy's portrait 
of Mrs. Coolidge. 

From this corridor the visitor can look out the window and get 
a glimpse of the Potomac and the White House grounds, with 
the Washington Monument looming up in the foreground and 
feel that it is his own estate. 


SOROS 


HE State Department Building where the contacts 
between the United States and the other nations of the 
world are made has the architectural characteristics of a former 
period. 
Its dark corridors with their strange geometrical designs 
are more or less gloomy but lend an air of profundity to 
the business of its occupants. It was built according to the 


the day of which I write a handsome silver vase containing 
yellow roses, snapdragons, sweet peas, and white lilacs was 
presented to Secretary Hughes and was being admired by 
visitors. On the walls are portraits of former Secretaries of 
State. The black furniture consists largely of low studded 
chairs and divans. 

From the window one catches a glimpse of the Monument, 
the Mall, and the Potomac, while directly underneath is a vic- 
tory memorial to the First Division. At the end of the room 
is a great gilt-framed mirror within which a group of happy 
faces usually is reflected. 


ADEA TOS 


N this occasion, Eddie Savoy, the colored messenger boy 

who proudly guides the visitors about, decided to outdo 

the cultured swains in the art of commendation. After show- 

ing the flowers in the vase to one of the young ladies, he took her 
to the mirror and said: 

There is the prettiest and sweetest flower of them all.” 

The young lady blushed coyly and threw a radiant smile 
over her shoulder at the young man accompanying her. For 
once, he felt he had been outdone. Eddie has been a real cour- 
tier in the State Department since 1869. He came to the 
Capitol with Secretary of State Hamilton Fish whose son is 
now a member of Congress from New York. 

Loath to leave this room where the portraits of Elihu 
Root, Philander Knox, and John Hay—master minds of state- 
craft, whom I have met in their official positions—this room 
seemed suffused with inspirations which the early statesmen 
have passed on to their successors of the statecraft that 
within a century and a half has blazed new pathways in 
world diplomacy. 
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HISTORIC ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Across LaFayette Square from the White House 


HILE the average visitor to the various departmental 
buildings at Washington holds no actual title to them, 
he enters their portals, nevertheless, with the feeling that they 
are part of his own worldly possessions. Are these not gov- 
ernmental buildings, and is he not a part of the government? 
It is this spirit of co-partnership in the greatest of all American 
enterprises that puts the American citizen in a class by himself. 
Somewhat different is the visitor's feeling as he stands 
beforg the towering pillars of the Treasury Building, each of 
which cost $30,000, and in front of which stands a statue of 
Alexander Hamilton, the financial genius who created a system, 
the fundamentals of which still survive. It seems almost 
inconceivable to him that, hidden in its vaults, there can 
actually be billions upon billions of dollars, although Washing- 
ton is not the home of any of the United States mints. 


SADR 


N interesting question came to light recently when Parisian 
newspapers, disturbed by certain remarks of President 
Coolidge, asked the French Ambassador in Washington to 
cable “the exact statement of the President.” The question 
which arose is no less than the following: 

“Does the exact language used at the White House see the 
light of day?” Few know the manner in which so-called 
“authoritative information” reaches the ears of the journalistic 
sentinels in Washington, and not one in a hundred has any 
idea as to the person who is so often quoted in the Washing- 
ton news as “‘one high in official circles."’ or ‘‘a White House 
spokesman.” 


Somewhere in the capital there exists an official record of 
“the exact language used at the White House” during the 
conferences at which the President expresses his views on 
current issues. This record is a complete stenographic report 
of the questions put to the President by the newspaper corre- 
spondents and the President's replies during the conferences. 
But this report is not made public. 

Custom decrees that in cases where the President, at his press 
conferences, voices definite statements with regard to govern- 
mental business or announces certain moves, the reporters, 
instead of quoting the President from the record, conceive of 
a mysterious personage to whom is attributed as much as they. 
can remember of the President's remarks. This character, 
then, is the gentleman “high in official circles,’ etc., with whose 
various designations the public is familiar. 

As can be seen, this no-quotations rule places all the respon- 
sibility on the writers and none on the President, and depends 
on accurate auditory faculties. Only on rare occasions—such 
as when a text was wanted for. transmission to Paris—does 
the record of “the exact language used at the White House” 
ever see the light of day. And this is the reason why news- 
papers with correspondents at Washington sanctions printing 
varying accounts of what the “White House spokesman” is 
believed to have said. 





HE League of Nations has killed the World Court, according 
to Senator Borah, who declares his opposition to a Court 
unless there is an established body of international law under 
which it can operate. As President Coolidge favors the World 
Court, this utterance on the part of the new chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee is held to be significant. 
In Mr. Borah’s opinion, the court as now constituted is a 
political tribunal. 





HE Treasury Department's attempt to cut expenses by 

popularizing the silver dollar has not met with much 
favor in the East. One Senator declared that there was as 
much chance of getting the downeaster to carry it about as 
there was of the President's emulating the example of Wash- 
ington and throwing one of the cart-wheels across the Potomac. 
However, we're not so sure he couldn't do it if he wanted. You 
never know what to expect from our Sphinx-like executive— 
and he knows the value of a dollar, whether it belongs to the 
public or is his own. 


anf Nae 


EPORTS of disorders in Peru over Coolidge’s decision in 
the Tacna-Arica boundary dispute show that the natives 

still think they received the short end of the deal. They do 
not, by any means, relish the arbiter’s judgment that his award 
is ‘final and without appeal." The President has assured the 
Peruvians that the plebiscite commission is an ample guaran- 
tee that the voting will not be a farce, and that the disputed 
translation of a particular treaty was submitted by the Peru- 
vians themselves. All requests in the recently received Peru- 
vian note were dismissed on the ground that they are “beyond 
the jurisdiction of the United States,” or already covered in 
the award. President Coolidge’s decision was invited by a 
conference to which Peru was a member and which agreed to 
abide by any award that the President of the United States 
might see fit to make in the role of an arbiter. He denies that 
the interests of Peru have been in any way prejudiced by his 
findings. The entire affair had its origin in the fact that Tacna 
and Arica are supposed to contain rich nitrate deposits. In 


his award the President declared that “there are some mineral 
resources, but these do not appear to be extensive.” 
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Alexandria, the Gateway of Egypt 


Despite all its romantic and thrilling background of ancient history, Alexandria today 
is one of the most notable of Mediterranean commercial cities. A seaside resort since 
long before the time of Marc Antony, it is the summer capital of Egypt 


IKE Napoleon and the later phalanx of 
L travelers on pleasure or conquest bent, I 

entered Egypt through the ancient port of 
Alexandria. My first glimpse of the land of the 
Pharaohs reminded me of Coney Island. There 
was a Stretch of sand void of trees or vegetation. 
Then came a row of flat-roofed houses. Behind 
it all the blazing blue of the Nile—a typical Max- 
field Parrish or Guerin color, recalling also the 
illustrations usually accompanying the Mediter- 
ranean Cruise folders and posters. Back of the 
sand bar were the salt works, which have prob- 
ably been in operation since the time of Moses. 

‘With balmy breezes sweeping the Mediter- 
ranean, Alexandria has been a seaside resort 
since long before the time of Marc Antony. It 
is the summer capitol of Egypt, as all of the offi- 

ials reside and transact official business here six 
months of the year. The library of ancient lit- 
erature, once located here, was the great contri- 
bution of Alexander, the conqueror of the world, 
whose fame is perpetuated in the name of the 
ity. The destruction of this storehouse of his- 
tory by the Moslems blotted out a chronicle of 
events which is now revealed in excavations, 
such as the tombs in the Valley of the Kings. 
This sacking and pillage of Alexandria at the 
time when it was one of ‘the greatest centers of 
ancient Jearning, is the outstanding literary 
tragedy of all time. 

The harbor filled with shipping from all parts 
of the world indicated that Alexandria is a port 
of call for vessels passing through the Suez 
Canal. A variety of flags fluttered in the breeze 
from the mastheads. The Union Jack snapped 
beside the flag of France and the Egyptian 
standard—a field of green emblematic of the 
Nile and Mecca, with its crescent and three stars, 
was the dominant ensign that day. 

On our ship were a number of British officers 
returning to their posts in Egypt and the Far and 
Near East, after a holiday in England. In the 
long years away from home they dreamt of the 
the time when they could return to the tight little 
Isle for a life of leisure well earned. 

The British Colonial officer is a class unto him- 
self. British among the British, he would go 
without eating if not* properly dressed for din- 
ner; “has his tub,” eats marmalade with his tea; 
smokes an evil smelling pipe, and will not swerve 
a jot or tittle from his Scotch and soda or Eng- 
lish traditions. The helmet and punjee he car- 
ries with his luggage serves to identify him. 
Looking forward to “the compensation’” he is 
supposed to receive in 1927, when the British 
officials retire from Egypt, he faces the future 
complacently. 

There was a confusion of languages and an 
apparent aimless running to and fro in the pro- 
cess of landing, which was then in charge of the 
Egyptian officials. The steadying influence of 
the British protector seemed to be lacking. 

A fellow passenger on the steamer was Jehia 
Ibrahim Pasha, a former Prime Minister of 


Egypt. A slender, serious-looking man, with a 
brown mustache, he looks something like our 
own Elihu Root. A judge of the Egyptian 
higher courts for many years, he is famed for his 
erudite decisions. Considered somewhat old 
fashioned by the Nationalist element of the 
country, led by the students, he was retired be- 
cause of his conservatism. In conversation he 
did not refer to his former exalted position or to 


was the “Copt” or Christian representative in 
his cabinet, was with him, a stalwart real dirt 
farmer, wide between the eyes, with the strong 
hands and jaw of a John L. Sullivan. 

In the historic palace of the Khedive, the anni- 
versary of the ascension of King Fuad was to be 
commemorated that day. Alexandria expended 
$40,000 daily for decorations and illuminations 
in honor of their king. Already the boulevards 








pHs IS A FAMILIAR SCENE on any Egyptian landscape. 

or wheel for raising water from a well with which to irrigate a field. Irrigation is an 

ever-present problem with the farmer whose fields lie beyond the boundaries of the 
alluvial deposit of the annual Nile inundation 


the troubled affairs of the nation, except to com- 
ment smilingly: “‘I was dismissed.” He mani- 
fested a great interest in Chief Justice Taft, to 
whom he referred as ‘‘a brother jurist.”” He con- 
sidered Harding and Coolidge as examples of the 
cool-headed leadership required in the world in 
these times. Speaking of the attitude of his 
people toward the great American leaders: 

‘“‘We always remember,” he said, ‘‘the time 
when Theodore Roosevelt was in Egypt and 
gathered here the impressions and information 
that led to the speech in England that awakened 
sleeping statesmen with a jolt. That was the 
beginning of the revival of memory concerning 
Egyptian rights under the treaty of 1882—not 
forgotten after the World War.” 

Friends and supporters came to whet the 
former Prime Minister. Coming aboard ship, 
they advanced and kissed his hand, while oppos- 
ing Nationalists looked on with respect, for Jehia 
Pasha was counted one of the level-headed and 
firm-minded leaders by the opposition. His 
former Secretary of Agriculture, Medames, who 


Camel turning a Sakleh, 


began to take on the holiday dress of Luna Park. 
Gardens, squares and quays were a blaze of 
Egyptian flags and banners reading: ‘Long 
Live King Fuad.” The municipal buildings were 
festooned with lights. Near the French Consu- 
late, for the French influence of Suez days is still 
reflected in Egypt, a marquee had been con- 
structed for the reception of the visitors. Four 
kiosks for music and an equal number of tem- 
porary but artistic triumphal arches recalled the 
splendor of the World’s Fair in St. Louis, or the 
Conference at Washington in 1921. Private 
business houses and residences of the city were 
draped in full, Fourth of July regalia. Even 
the red lemonade of circus fame was not 
lacking. 

The development of Alexandria under British 
stimulation has greatly enhanced the value of the 
sandy beach that, until the English took control, 
had remained a waste under the shadow of Cleo- 
patra. The development of the crescent boule- 
vard, together with the demand for lots beside 
it, boosted the price of land to such an extent 
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PILLAR OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN at Alexandria, once one of the greatest centers of 


ancient learning, now chiefly interesting to the traveler because it is the gateway to Egypt. 


The 


destruction by the Moslem invaders of the wonderful library that was Alexander’s great contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the world was the greatest literary tragedy of all time 


that the U.S. A. felt unable to purchase land for 
a consulate ‘‘within the appropriation.” 

Holiday crowds are much the same the world 
over, but in Egypt the merriment of the American 
crowds and mobilized good nature are woefully 
lacking. Vendors of sweets and drinks were mov- 
ing slowly among the crowds with their large 
brass pots, singing out the virtues of — “Eat, 
drink and be merry.” The fast mioving Spanish 
game, ‘‘Jailai” was being played, to give money 
a chance to change hands, as in the old racing 
days at Sheepshead Bay. Every one was look- 
ing for a thrill on this carnival day in old Alex- 
andria. 

Sheiks and fellahir, or farmers, arrived to make 
a real visit with the king and his officials during 
their summer outing. The royal reception was 
held in the former palace of the Khedive, built 
at the time of the opening of the Suez Canal, 
when Verdi, the Italian composer, was paid a 
prize of $75,000 by the ruler, to write an opera 
commemorating the historical traditions of 


Egypt. The result was “Aida,” the opera that 
has immortalized Egypt in modern music. 
Carriages and automobiles moved toward the 
grounds of the palace through the din and squalor 
of the city streets. Vistas of Oriental balconies 
made it seem like an opera setting. At Helio- 
polis there was a sharp contrast to the scenes 
left behind. Gone was the darkness of alley 
and by-way, and in its place was the blaze of 
royal splendor. Bands played while regiments 
of Egyptian soldiers in picturesque uniforms and 
queer, tall, red fezzes paraded the spacious palace 
grounds. At intervals the soldiers about the 
palace would lift their voices in chanting praise 
of their ruler, while the cry—“Long Live the 
King” echoed and re-echoed through the palace 
grounds when the bands stopped playing. As we 
came upon the scene, the leader, recognizing us 
as Americans, broke into the chorus of a “blues.” 
In the great reception room behind the elabo- 
rate grill work partition, the King and Queen 
received their guests who gathered on an enor- 





mous and luxurious red rug. The diplomats, 
representing many nations, were there in a gor- 
geous array of uniforms and medals: 

After the guests inscribed their names in a 
kind of register, one of my Egyptian companions 
said: “Now the king will know who are his 
friends.”” Coffee was served as the line pro- 
ceeded from room to room. Before advancing 
to the royal presence on this hot, sultry day, the 
officials washed their hands and bathed their 
faces in scented water, so that the reception room 
was filled with the mingled odors of ‘Araby the 
Blest,”” and reminded the American visitor of a 
highly seasoned beauty shop on Broadway. In 
company with the brother of the queen, I made 
my way to the royal presence and paid my re- 
spects with the best French bow I could make 
Sebrey Pasha, my escort, spoke English fluently 
having studied at the English universities, anc 
explained the various ceremonies to me, some o{ 
which originated with the Pharaohs. 

The English occupation of Egypt seemed tc 
be the prevailing topic of conversation. Every 
now and then, from those who could speak 
English, I heard a low, murmured appeal and 
protest for the immediate removal of the British 
soldiers. The presence of the Tommies especially 
irritated the students, who want to see their own 
soldiers on duty, guarding the peace of the Nile, 
or none at all. 

There were concerts and social affairs going or 
in every part of the city during the evening, al 
though the reception at the magnificent roya’ 
palace was the centre of attraction. All Alex 
andria’s four hundred had turned out in gal: 
array and every conceivable sort of vehicle wa 
parked on the palace grounds. 

The king had previously held a reception at 
the marquee which had been constructed for th: 
purpose, where he was formally received by the 
Ministers and the Wafd committee. Here the 
latter took an oath, both in allegiance to the new 
nation and the new king, and the green flag of 
three stars and a crescent. 

The American consul told me it was the most 
elaborate celebration Alexandria had witnessed 
for years, truly a reflection of the magnificence of 
the early kings. An elaborate set of traffic regu- 
lations and a special traffic squad was on duty, 
controlling the surging throngs. Visitors were 
shown every courtesy by the native police and 
everyone seemed happy that day. 

Even Joseph Rosenthal, the socialist leader 
who had been officially banished from the coun- 
try, was “among those present,” because the 
government had not yet found a place to send 
“the man without a country,” a lost sheep wh: 
had strayed from the fold of the political partie 
and has not been able to re-locate himself in the 
face of the impending political upheavals. 

“T feel something like your La Follette of 1924 
but my day will come,” he’said to my companior 
while sipping his coffee at a cafe. 

The clouds were then gathering on the Nile 
Turkish influence after long years of control in 
Egypt, is still felt. KKemel Pasha is remembered 
by the large Turkish population in Egypt as the 
one leader who made England sit up and take 
notice. The prevalent atmosphere of Egypt was 
charged with suspicion. At a banquet the 
doors were guarded—and_no one was willing to 
sit with his back to the window. The cloud- 
burst came when Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar of the 
Sudan, was assassinated and Britain retaliated 
by demanding an indemnity of two and one-hal! 
millions. Newspaper readers all over the world 
were astounded at the rapidity with which the 


payment was made. Less than a week hac 
Continued on page 435 * 
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The World’s Home-Away-from-Home 


The dignity of its Fifth Avenue address, the prestige of its remarkable history, the 
spacious comfort of a hotel built before large buildings had to be cramped into small 
quarters, and its quiet, restful atmosphere—are some of the reasons why the name 


and fame of The Waldorf-Astoria have travelled the entire world 


it seems as if I am in the very heart of the 
world—in a watch tower viewing the pur- 
suing throng of the world metropolis. Through 
the large round port-hole window and massive 
walls I look out upon the greatest mass and sea 
of humanity gathered in any one area in America. 
In the minds of millions of visitors to New 
York, there is one place they always plan to visit 
sooner or later, and that is the famed, world- 
renowned Waldorf-Astoria. It is much more 
than a hotel—it is an institution. The thirty- 
second birthday of the nuptials of the Waldorf- 
Astoria was celebrated recently and a large 
bouquet of American beauties gleamed in the 
lobby that were fragrant with the magic of 
memories. As I stood there I thought of how 
the feet of nearly every celebrity in the country, 
or those from foreign lands visiting the United 
States, have passed this way. The Waldorf 
seems to me to be the great international “house 
by the side of the road,”’ within whose walls has 
ever been maintained that spirit of friendli- 
ness glorified in the poem by Sam Walter Foss, 
who had known what Waldorf hospitality 


[I my ‘Attic’? room in the Waldorf-Astoria 


By JOE MITCHELL 
CHAPPLE 


Lady Curzon, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, Marquis 
Yamagata (Japan’s great field marshal), King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, Crown 
Prince of Belgium, and Countess de Chimay of 
Belgium. ; 

The list continues on year by year, indicating 
those who have had front-page mention in the 
newspapers because of their pre-eminence in 
some line of achievement or distinction: Baron 
de Cartier (Belgian Ambassador), President 
Epicatio Pessoa of Brazil, Maharajah of Kap- 
arthla of India, Colonel Bunau-Varilla (of 
Panama Canal under de Lesseps), the Prince of 
Wales of Great Britain, General John J. Per- 
shing, General Leonard Wood, Signor Marconi, 
inventor of the wireless; Cardinal Mercier of 
Belgium; Don Beltram Mathieu of Chili; Don 
Ignacio Calderon of Bolivia, Dr. Carlos M. de 
Cespidos of Cuba, Don D. M. Chamorror of 


Nicaragua; Ambassador Jusserand of France; 
Sir Robert Borden, Premier of Canada; Baron 
Korekyo Takahashi of Japan, Baron Makino of 
Japan; Brand Whitlock, Ambassador to Belgium; 
Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador to France; 
David R. Francis, Ambassador to Russia; 
Charles S. Francis, Ambassador to Turkey; 
Lord and Lady Decies, of Ireland; Prince Casi- 
mar Lubomirski of Poland; Prince Carol of 
Roumania; the Anglo-French War Commission; 
the Italian War Commission; the Japanese War 
Commission; President Poincare of France; 
Grand Duchess Cyril of Russia; Lloyd George, 
ex-Premier of England. 

As an iniative center harking back to the days 
of the late Mine Host Boldt, when his dreams of 
a hotel palatial were being fulfilled, new ideas 
have been born here as the years pass swiftly, 
making the Waldorf a standard by which all 
other hotels are judged. 

There is a vista in every one of the many stately 
corridors. Every glance reveals something new 
and pleasing. Art in its supremely restful sense 
comes to view, whether in the onyx pillars or 
decorations, bits of statuary, nooks or 





meant. 

No matter whether a citizen of the 
United States or a foreign potentate, 
prince, literary celebrity or artist, any 
one who comes within the category of 
celebrities, visits the Waldorf at one time 
or other. If not as guests, they usually 
attend some Waldorf function, for a New 
York banquet does not seem altozether a 
distinguished event unless held and broad- 
casted from the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The register at the Waldorf in thirty-two 
years is a log-book of fame. It includes 
the signatures of more illustrious ‘names 
than almost any other one book extant. 
A call of the roll of this register in three 
decades includes the names of seven 
Presidents—in fact of every chief execu- 
tive of the United States who has occupied 
the Presidential chair since the structure 
was builded: Presidents Cleveland, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding 
and Coolidge. 

In chronological order dating back 
thirty-two years is given some of the 
celebrities whose autographs adorn the 
guest book of the Waldorf: Duke of 
Veragua, Spain, Li Hung Chang of China; 
Prince Henry of Prussia, Admiral George 
Dewey, Baron Komura of Japan, Lady 
Paget, General Joseph W. Wheeler, Crown 
Prince of Siam, Earl and Countess of 
Carnavon, discoverer of King Tut’s tomb, 
Lacy Somerset, Prince Ponistowsky of 
Russia, President Diaz of Mexico, Count 








make it seem like a scene in a story 
book. Everything has that peculiar dis- 
tinctive something that appeals to indi- 
viduality, for it is one hotel that has not 
fallen under the ban of sacrificing every- 
thing for utilities, where there still remains 
a popular response to an artistic appeal 
blended with the real comforts of luxury. 
People possessing fortunes and those who 
win new fortunes and those who inherit 
fortunes and those who hope for Fortune’s 
smile, feel that sometime or other they 
must have their day at the Waldorf. To 
many thousands all over the country visit- 
ing the metropolis it has remained for 
| them a New York home. 
It remains a social axis and events at 
the Waldorf touch the high points of New 
| York life. Here the St. Cecilia and Ru- 
| binstein Society rehearse and give their 
| concerts, and art clubs foregather. Dr. 
Murray holds services every Sunday, which 
completes the circle of activities for the 
week. 

In the grand ball room, ablaze with 
colors, and the horseshoe boxes suggesting 
the Opera at the height of the season, 
lectures and functions, national and inter- 
national, are given in the gregarious social 
spirit of the nation. 

The social calendar is one. continuous 
whirl of events. This includes the notable 
A. M. Bagby Musicales, to say nothing of 


crannies, in the stairways and halls, that 
| 








Boni de Castellane, Prince de Tallerand 
Perigord, Duke and Duchess of Manches- 
ter, Earl of Yarmouth, Earl of Minto, 


: = land. 
Crown Prince of Abyssinia, Lord and 


HE WALDORF-ASTORIA, the Aristocrat of Hotels—that 
during the three decades of its histo 
bountiful hospitality to distinguished guests from every civilized 
Its register is a log-book of famous names, including 


those of seven Presidents of the United States 


has extended its 


the regular meetings held by the following 
clubs: Athene, Eclectic, Euterpe, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Andrew Jackson Chapter, 
D. A. R., Alumnae Associations, Canadian 
Women Professional Club, Columbia 
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Dames, Daughters of 1712, Daughters of Ohio, 
Daughters of Pennsylvania, Daughters of the 
Revolution, Society of Kentucky Women, Na- 
tional Society of New England Women, Daugh- 
ters of the Empire State, Sorosis Society, Societe 





where business men assemble with the spirit 
of club associates from high noon and on. The 
ball room, built especially for that historic and 
memorable Bradley-Martin ball, recalled as the 
high-water mark of social events in the earlier 








C= OF THE BEDROOMS of the Waldorf-Astoria, giving an idea of the comfort 


and luxury combined to make the visitor’s stay within its walls a memorable 


experience. 


There is a sort of old-fashioned hospitality at this famous guest-house 


far different from the cold formality of the average hotel 


des Beaux Arts, The Manhattan Matinee Club, 
Sulgrave Institute, Minerva ub, National 
California Club and Le Lyceum Society. Here 
the Ohio Society has its headquarters and plays 
its part in making Presidents. 

The great Charity Ball of New York and the 
brilliant Military balls of the Old Guard and other 
military and organizations are annual 
events at the Waldorf. Do you wonder that the 
elevators are in perpetual motion or that the 
corridors echo the age-old Venetian query: 
“What is new on the Rialto?” 

That three or four thousand guests dine at 
one time under the magic wand of Oscar is not 
unusual. He is known as just “Oscar.” Of 
course he has another name, but Oscar is the 
master soul of culinary art, who keeps pace with 
the best that epicurean art has offered in all the 
ages past. I have met Oscar with a welcome 
smiling face in the wee sma’ hours of the morn- 
ing and late at night. Every hour of the day 
finds him with a “welcome to the Inn.” He 
never seems to sleep and knows just how to adorn 
a table and arrange the floral decorations, an- 
ticipating with mind-reading accuracy just what 
each particular guest would like on a particular 
occasion. It is an event in a lifetime to have a 
dinner with Oscar in charge. Whether it is a 
small party of six or eight or up in the thousands, 
it does not matter with Oscar. He is just the 
same and never a hair of his head seems ruffed. 
The decorations by Kings of Belgium and Rou- 
mania, the French decoration, and one from the 
City of New York, have not affected Oscar in 
maintaining the regular routine of his eventful 
life—by nine o’clock a.m. he is at his desk. 

Day and night life continues at the Waldorf in 
all its varying phases from the latest in radio 
jazz in the southeast corner to the sedate and 
restful dining room in the southwest corner, the 
Empire Room in the southeast to the Grill Room, 


civic 


times of little Old New York, and the Waldorf 
apartments are the scene of many festive 
occasions. 

An afternoon tea at the Waldorf is as cozy 
and comfortable as having friends “drop in” at 
your own home. 

Remember, too, here was the beginning of all 
the Peacock Alleys that have followed. Here 
soldiers and sailors, 
diplomatic and social 
favorites in the days of 
Ward McAllister and his 
select ‘four hundred,” 
have foregathered in all 
their glory of uniform 
and medals and society 
raiment. Fair dames and 
dowagers, the social buds 
and matronly blossoms 
are followed by the de- 
butantes saucily tossing 
their bobbed heads im- 
periously with the same 
air of coquetry as their 
grandmothers did in 
generations past. 

Peacock Alley is more 
than an avenue for the 
display of costumes. 
Down this corridor have 
passed Presidents, Cabi- 
net ministers, senators, 
kings, queens, princes, 
dukes and duchesses in 
all their regal adorn- 
ment. There is no other 
one place in America so redolent with memories 
of distinguished visitors from all parts of the 
world. 

Truly the Waldorf is a city unto itself. There 
are shops revealing the latest from Paris, a drug 
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store, photograph studio, tailor shops, jewelry 
shop, a confectionery shop that is truly an art 
exhibit in itself—in fact, one could find all the 
necessities and luxuries without.going outside the 
magic walls. 

On the roof gardens, events vary. Will 
Rogers may follow Billy- Sunday as an after- 
dinner speaker. A debutante ball may be fol- 
lowed by an impromptu circus, where real live 
elephants look down upon New York outstretched 
in panoramic nocturnal splendor below. Art 
exhibitions under the witchery of a “north” 
light, eliminating shadows, and then softly merg- 
ing in the glory of the sunset and moonlight 
viewed from the summit of social activity, offers 
that infinite variety which never palls. 

Actors and artists and moving picture stars 
whose names are headliners and household words 
among the screen fans move about the Waldorf 
in the glory of their fame. Wherever you go all 
over the world, the word “Waldorf” stands out 
as a synonym for the word superlative in distinc- 
tion in America when hotels are mentioned. 

Apartments furnished with all the magnifi- 
cence of palaces and others with the modesty and 
sedateness of Priscilla’s boudoir make it a com- 
munity unto itself. 

In walking about through the halls there is 
always a new picture in architectural quaintness 
and adornment surprising me. Far up on the 
walls you find a frieze or a figure that you never 
observed before, a bit of statuary, a vase or a bit 
of bric-a-brac that all together would make a 
rare museum in itself. Then there are window 
boxes, and even the false windows inside, have 
niches everywhere filled with statuary and 
allegorical designs. 

From its green coppered minaret towers where 
the first broadcasting stations were established 
to the great kitchen and baths below, there 
seems to have been nothing overlooked in the 
Waldorf holding its regal sway in these X-ray 
times. 

Concerts every evening from classical to the 
most dashing jazz make the radio fans by the 





RAND BALL ROOM of the Waldorf-Astoria, the scene of many a 

gorgeous and impressive function, where the socially-elect of old Man- 

hattan have held decorous revels for thirty years. There is no more famous 

ball room in this country—perhaps not in the world—than this magnificent 
interior, where wealth and beauty hold undisputed sway 


millions tune in and exclaim proudly: ‘“That’s 
from the Waldorf!” 

The personnel of the Waldorf-Astoria manage- 
ment include men and women equal to the most 
exacting demands of modern hotels and retains 
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T= WALDORF-ASTORIA ORCHESTRA, of far-flung Radio fame—with Joseph Knecht, its 


conductor. 


Nightly the strains of this noted group of talented musicians go floating out with 


the invisible waves of ether to little farmhouses hid among the hills, and lonely shut-ins, as well 
as to city homes—bringing joy to thousands of listeners, hundreds of miles away 


some things lost in the modern pace. Some of 
those who began with Mine Host Boltd in the 
early days are still here. All over the country 
are men who enjoy the distinction of being 
“formerly with the Waldorf.” Even quick 
lunches have taken the name and many other 
activities use the word which is a tribute to the 
Waldorf idea. 

Every elevator and bell boy and maid has the 
gentility recalling that ‘manners maketh the 
man.” They learn to know names and faces and 
are trained to give that personal attention that 
is always appreciated by the wayfaring hotel 
guest. 

Information—well here is a bureau where you 
find everything from the location of a church to 
a route to Chinatown or to ‘“‘who’s who in town,”’ 
notwithstanding the fact that a million transients 
pour into New York every day. Whether it is 
a Steamship sailing or a steamship arriving from 
all parts of the world, a railroad ticket to Kala- 
mazoo or Katchakan, Alaska, or a round-trip 
ticket for a tour around the world—you find the 
information that informs. Sightseeing cars in 
New York never pass the Waldorf without the 
guide-conductor pointing out to his patrons, 
“That is the Waldorf—the greatest hotel in the 
world!” 

The ‘multifarious duties of caring for this 


cosmopolite throng are under the direction of Mr. 
Lucius M. Boomer, counted one of the eminent 
geniuses in the hotel world, and the managing 
director, Augustus Nulle. The staff is well or- 
ganized in which every individual maintains a 
personality in serving personalities. 

In entering the Waldorf you never feel that 
you are going to be stuffed in a handsome pack- 
age of a room and checked in and out like a piece 
of baggage. You are an individual in a realm 
and atmosphere of individuality. Other hotels 
may come and others may go, some may provide 
luxuries costing the wealth of Croesus, but who 
could ever forget the little old gold chairs and 
the marble halls and spacious reception rooms 
and all-around the atmosphere of distinctiveness 
that ever prevails in the incomparable institution 
that has made 34th Street and Fifth Avenue 
famous? 

Every year the American Newspaper publish- 
ers and the Associated Press convene at the Wal- 
dorf, where they deliberate, visit and dine with 
Presidents as their guests of honor. It has been 
the haunt of lynx-eyed newspaper men, the 
“cheils amang ye taking notes.” 

Conventions of every kind and description, 
representing all the varied industries and arts, 
come and go at the Waldorf like a continuous 
procession, radiating every day and night some 


different phase of thought, making it a veritable 
forum of modern activities. 

Indeed it is the popular meeting place in 
Gotham. ‘“‘Meet meat the Waldorf” is a part of 
the every day greeting. After the business of 
the day is closed, men and women gather just to 
talk things over—and people. In days agone 
the late John W. Gates and other famous cap- 
tains of industry were wont to gather at the 
Waldorf and discuss the big deals in those blaz- 
ing days of American constructive development 
and vision. It has all the distinction of preserv- 
ing the traditions of the Town Hall of New York, 
as in the days when Dutch ancestors and the 
Knickerbockers talked over the affairs and people 
of New Amsterdam, stubbornly contesting the 
right to change the name in honor of a British 
Duke. 

The sites of the old homes of John Jacob Astor 
on 34th Street and William Waldorf on 33d 
Street are now the meeting places of modern 
New York. On the Fifth Avenue Side there 
still remains an iron fence and inside the fence 
are bushes of green shrubs, the only spot of its 
kind on Fifth Avenue in the business section— 
just like a garden fence in the old days between 
the Waldorf and Astoria mansions. 

The stately lines of the red brick structure on 
Fifth Avenue with its ornate design, stands out 
distinctively in the plain box-like architecture of 
surrounding skyscrapers. There is a tone of 
dignity in the old brick—a glint of graceful out- 
line in the brownstone cornice and trimmings 
that shines out resplendent when the Waldorf- 
Astoria is beflagged and in gala attire for a parade 
on Fifth Avenue or a holiday. From my room 
in the “‘Attic,’”’ I fancy I can focus the goings 
and comings of Gotham by day and by night 
far from the ‘‘madding crowd.” 

In the witchery of night with the myriad of 
electric lights below, and the stars above, I seem 
to feel the pulse of the great city. The gilded 
Gothic spires in the foreground and giant sky- 
scrapers built terrace by terrace toward the 
heavens like the hanging gardens of ancient 
Babylon, presents a picture that recalls “The 
Arabian Nights.’”’ To the north in the distance 
by the dawn’s early light I see the outlines of the 
cathedrals of St. Michael, and St. John, the 
Divine. To the south, the skyline of skyscrapers 
that has sprung up Aladdin-like, since the day 
that the Waldorf-Astoria threw open its hos- 
pitable doors, which have never since been closed 
to the throngs that pass that way every hour of 
the speeding days, exemplifying the spirit of a 
city ever awake. 
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The Joy of Growing Old 


W hen life’s sunset shadows gather round and memories of happy days have come 


to take the place of anticipated joys, should we repine? 


with me—the best is yet to be.”’ 


By DOROTHY E. PLETCHER 


HEN does old age begin? Some say 
that it creeps upon us when we cease 


to be able to adapt ourselves to the 
changes of our environment. After all, age is 
merely a habit, an idea that we are growing old 
and must cease working to prepare for death. 
Roger Bacon spoke of himself as an old man at 
fifty-three, Sir Walter Scott at fifty-five, while 
Montaigne at thirty-eight retired to his castle 
to spend his declining years in meditation and 
study. To us this seems incredible, but in real- 
ity not many years have passed since early 
retirements were in vogue. 

Since the middle of the last century there has 
been a vast extension in the time of activity for 
both men and women. People are no longer 
ashamed to be seen at work at eighty. It has 
actually been discovered that unless one has a 
serious physical disability, there is no excuse for 
his spending the evenings beside the family 
hearth. The women of fifty today do not follow 
the habit of their ancestors and dress up 
in little lace caps and take to knitting, 
under the impression that henceforth 
for them there is in store nothing but 
the deep respect paid them by their 
grandchildren and the making of end- 
less garments for the children. Some 
day—perhaps—the gentle old lady of 
silvery hair and simple dress and the 
quiet, sweet charm of advancing years 
will come back to us. Perhaps in our 
new regime something has been lost— 
but, on the other hand, hasn’t there 
beén a gain? 

Growing old would not be to us such 
a trial, such a serious affair, such a 
burden, if we could only do it easily 
and gracefully. In the attempt to be- 
come old in this manner the affectation 
of youth is commonly mistaken for its 
real joy. The old lady who uses rouge, 
bleaches her hair and dresses like her 
granddaughter, the old man who tries 
to conceal his advancing years by re- 
verting to the indulgences of youth— 
these people are unmistakably on the 
wrong path to a happy and truly youth- 
ful old age. Cicero has said, ‘‘While 


final act declares the meaning of the play, the 
manner of our growing old is the measure of our 
life. What we are in our youth is reflected 
in our faces in old age, despite the efforts 
of the beauty parlor agents, in spite of the 
supposedly deceiving smile. Barrie expresses 
this most admirably when he says, “Oh you 
mysterious girls, when you are fifty-two we 
shall find you out; you must come into the open 
then. If the mouth has fallen sourly, yours the 
blame; all the meannesses your youth concealed 
have been gathering in your face. But the 
pretty and sweet ways and dear, forgotten kind- 
nesses linger there also, to bloom in your twilight 
like evening primroses.”’ 

Age withdraws us from many active employ- 
ments, but not from those of the intellect. Al- 
though the old folks cannot equal the young in 
physical action, they easily excel in mental 
affairs and wisdom. When a person devotes the 


best part of his life to study, it is not until old 





“Grow old along 


age is reached that the full meaning of the ac- 
quired knowledge is grasped and really appre- 
ciated. 

Then, too, there is that deep peculiar joy in 
nature, a genuine heritage of old age, not only a 
mere sight of it, but a true fellowship with it, 
more intense even than the exhilaration of youth 
itself. Nature’s appeal to old age is intrinsically 
more far-reaching, of a more intimate quality 
than. that of youth. Youth rarely ever sees 
beyond the surface. 

Is not old age endowed with the power of mem- 
ory, that most coveted of possessions? Such a 
memory that youth can never have. I say 
“never” for experience has not yet amassed its 
stores—it cannot yield up the treasures which 
are gathered by recollection in old age. The 
power of reminiscence which can bring back the 
faces, the voices, the very life of friends long 
dead—is not that again? To be able to live over 
again and again those incidents which one holds 
dear—that is surely a peculiar advan- 
tage which none but the aged may 
enjoy to the fullest extent. Why regret 
things past when they may be called 
up thus vividly? 

In direct contrast to this is the 
blessed power of forgetfulness—blessed 
because it drives away those elements 
which have been disagreeable to us in 
our youth, leaving in our memories only 
those pleasant incidents upon which we 
delight to dream and ponder. 

Sympathy and understanding come 
down through the twilight of life hand 
inhand. Aided by these qualities, 
Shakespeare “‘appealed to the ear of all 
time.” To be sure, his early plays were 
interesting. It was not, however, until 
the latter part of his life, spent amid 
the scenes of his youth, that he wrote 
his greatest work, “The Tempest”’—his 
best work because it was written when 
his share of sympathy and understand- 
ing had come to him through old age. 

Often I ask myself; “What shall I 
have to be glad about at eighty?” and 
the answer comes back, ‘‘Be glad about 
life itself.” I think that as I grow 





all of us wish to attain to old age, 
most of us grumble when we reach it.” 
Changing Cicero’s statement, I should 
like to have it read, “‘While all of us 


Co My Mother 


older the part assigned to me will grow 
more acceptable, and I will have a 
clearer understanding of the meaning 
of life. To lead a useful life and 











wish to attain to old age, we want to 
arrive there looking as though we had 
not made the long trip—as handsome 
and youthful as when we set out.” 
Why be sensitive about growing old? 
It is vanity. Why worry about the 
gray hairs, the wrinkles, the withered 
skin if the heart beneath is as white 
as the former color of the skin, if the 
mind is as brilliant and scintillating as 


DRAL gently with her, Time: these many years 

Of life have brought more smiles with them than tears. 
Lay not thy hand too harshly on her now, 

But trace decline so slowly on her brow 

That (like a sunset of the Northern clime 

Where twilight lingers in the summer-time, 

And fades at last into the silent night, 

Ere one may note the passing of the light) 

So may she pass—since ’tis our common lot— 

As one who, resting, sleeps and knows it not. 


—John Allen Wyeth 


make others happy will be my goal. 
I shall be happy with the friendships 
which I shall have formed. There will 
then be a new sense of proportion in 
my estimate of everything and life will 
be stripped of illusion. I will see things 
in their true relation to each other. 
Things which once seemed of tremend- 
ous; importance will appear no doubt 








the former lustre of the eyes? As the 


as mere trifles, no longer worthy of 
thought or attention. 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 


HAT would this old-world be if it were 

not for someone making it his business to 

preserve the memories and inspirations 
of the past? Events move so swiftly these days 
that yesterday already seems far, faraway. This 
makes it all the more imperative to act while 
those who live can have something that will 
bring a retrospect of stirring memories. During 
the War two of the most active and inspiring 
patriots of Pennsylvania were E. J. Stackpole 
and his wife, whose two sons were in the service 
at the front. 

On the banks of the Susquehanna River in 
their home town of Harrisburg is a beautiful river 
park. Not long after they saw that there was 
an appropriate statue erected of the Pennsylvania 
“doughboys” who served in the World War and 
went “over the top.” It was presented to the 
ity by Mr. and Mrs. Stackpole on Armistice 
Day, 1922. The lifelike appearance of the 
khaki-clad, helmeted soldier scrambling over the 
rocks was effected by the elimination of the 
plinth, which is usually used in installing such 
statues. It has the illusion of reality—truly 
seems moving over the top. The figure has even 
more vivid impressiveness than the Minute Man 
statue at Lexington. It breathes and exhales the 
intrepid spirit of the American soldier. The 
rocks that form the pedestal were brought from 
the Round Top section of the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, where Liricoln made his famous address. 
Permission to do this was given by the Secretary 
of War. The statue was unveiled before the 





HIS STATUE, presented to the city of Harris- 

burg, Pa., by Mr. and Mrs. Stackpole, as a 

memorial to the Pennsylvania ‘‘doughboys” who 

served in the World War, stands in a beautiful park 
on the bank of the Susquehanna River 


about some people who are doing worth-while things 





4b ~ TABLET, unveiled on Armistice Day, 1924, is a monument in remembrance of woman’s sacrifice 

during the World War. Chronicles of the World War in America reveal greater activities by the 

women directing service than in any other war in history. They not only sacrificed, but they served and 

were the means of revealing to the nations and to the world the great pulsing and sympathetic soul of 
America 


soldiers’ and war organizations of Harrisburg and 
adds much to the systematic development of 
nature’s beauty park on the river front. 

On Armistice Day, November 11, 1924, the 
city was presented a memorial ‘In commemora- 
tion of the sacrifices and services of the women 
of Harrisburg in the World War.” Again there 
was a great outpouring of the Red Cross and war 
service organizations to participate in this his- 
torical event. This memorial was also presented 
by Mr. Stackpole, whose family was represented 
on the firing line in France. One of their sons 
was a captain and the other a lieutenant and both 
have war records that would do honor to a vet- 
eran. The former Captain Stackpole is now 
the youngest Colonel in the National Guard, 
commanding the 104th Cavalry. 

In France he was dangerously wounded and 
left on the field a whole day under.the gruelling 
fire of the enemy. When finally rescued, his life 
for a long time was despaired of. Not until he 
was brought home and given careful treatment 
at a hospital was there any real hope for his per- 
manent recovery. He was discharged as cured 
in 1921, after having spent several years recov- 
ering from the ravages of the battlefield in 
France. Captain E. J. Stackpole Jr., was 
awarded the distinguished service cross by Gen- 
eral Pershing for gallantry in the offensive start- 
ing at Chateau Thierry. These sons are now 
associated with their father in the publication of 
the Harrisburg Telegraph. 

In presenting the doughboy statue Mr, Stack- 
pole paid a tribute to the efficient work of the 


men and women of his beloved city on the 
Susquehanna and said: 

“Even as Jacob set up a stone for a pillar in 
remembrance of Jehovah’s favor, so memorials 
have been set up in all ages to remind the people 
of the courage, the patriotism and the devotion 
to faith and principle of fathers and sons. 

“Tn the thought of the donors it has seemed 
appropriate to merge in this pile of granite and 
bronze the undying memories of Gettysburg 
with those of the World War. 

“You will observe upon these tons of rugged 
boulders brought from the Round Top sector of 
the historic field that witnessed the high tide of 
the Confederacy break and recede, an alert and 
athletic figure which represents the valor and 
the intrepid spirit of the American doughboy. 

“Supporting the great rock upon which the 
soldier is leaping ‘over the top’ are other boulders 
from the same historic ground, symbolizing the 
solid union of the free states which unitedly up- 
hold and sustain a strong central government ‘of 
the people and for the people.’ 

“Brave men who fought at Gettysburg will be 
gratefully remembered so long as the republic 
which they preserved shall endure. These saved 
a union that has since become the recognized 
leader in the family of nations, making possible 
the potential and effective part played by 
America in the World War. 

“So those gray stones and the figure surmount- 
ing them must ever remind all who pass this way 
of gallant sons who contributed so largely to the 
glorious victory of November 11, 1918. 
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“Here at the Capital of the state in which was 
cradled American liberty amid this beauty of 
landscape and river, it is well that State officials 
and others in authority should assemble to pay 
sincere tribute to those who—maintaining the 
finest traditions of a patriotic people—responded 
gladly when the call came. 


E J. STACKPOLE, publisher of the Harrisburg 

« (Penn.) “Telegraph,’”’ whose two sons were 

in the service at the front during the World War, 

has presented to his home town two artistic and 

appropriate monuments—of the Pennsylvania 

“doughboys” and of the service of the women of 
Harrisburg in the war 


“And now, ‘lest we forget’ our obligation to 
the nation’s defenders, this statue is presented by 
the grateful parents of soldier sons in honor of 
those living and dead who served in the World 
War. May the spirit which it symbolizes inspire 
our youth to heroic deeds and instill in their 
minds and hearts love of country and devotion 
to its highest service.” 

For years to come those simple but impressive 
monuments on the banks of the Susquehanna 
will serve to remind Pennsylvanians as well as 
visitors of the spirit of the World War when the 
soul of America was revealed. 


Builder of a great business, he thinks always 
of his home town 
“ HE Arrerican newspaper is the answer to 
American achievement.’’ Marconi, the 
erstwhile Italian senator and inventor of the 
wireless, which has had so remarkable a develop- 
ment in recent years, had been discussing with a 
group of newspaper men, of which I was fortu- 
nate enough to be one, the future of his invention. 
An intensive student of the great law of harmony, 
he had long ago learned the fundamental prin- 
ciple of ‘‘tuning in’’ and “broadcasting.” 

The American newspaper—the acme of per- 
fection in the gathering and distributing of the 
news of the world—is the result of two great in- 
ventions: pulp paper and rapid presses that are 
capable of whirling off dozens of editions of 
hundreds of thousands each in the short space of 
afew hours. Though the first step in the history 
of printing, the invention of the movable types 
for which Gutenberg has received much dubious 


credit, came several hundreds of years ago, during 
the sixteenth century, their invention was of no 
practical benefit until the modern press came 
into use. 

The daily newspaper, with its fundamental 
requirement of speed, speed, and still more speed, 
was not possible until the evolution of the idea 
of printing from a cylinder rather than a flat 
frame. Printing from a rapidly revolving cylin- 
drical plate first enabled newspaper publishers 
to achieve the speed which they found neces- 
sary, and it is upon the basis of the cylinder and 
web perfecting press which enables a half mile 
of pulp paper to race between dozens of revolv- 
ing plates of type and be printed on both sides 
at the same time that the modern daily news- 
paper has multiplied many-fold its circulation 
and become the powerful influence it is at the 
present time. 

It was in Battle Creek, Michigan, the city of 
cereals and sanatariums, that, many years ago, 
the idea of the Duplex press and the great Duplex 
manufacturing industry which has become so 
vital a factor in the production of newspapers 
and magazines, had its inception. The evolu- 
tion of this most modern of printing innovations 
began with the development of the underlying 
principle of the old army press. The latter con- 
sisted of a flat bed of type over which a sheet of 
paper was laid and a cylinder rolled to get the 
printed impression. The Duplex had reversed 
the idea, changed the type bed into a cylinder, 
and had the paper run between this and the flat 
surface. Step by step this idea was developed, 
improved and refined, until today the Duplex 
printing press is recognized as the standard, and 
is known wherever newspapers and magazines are 
printed, It is an interesting fact that the evo- 
lution of this idea and this great business is due 
largely to the work of a former country lad, a 
man born amid the scenic beauties of the Green 
Mountain State—a product of sturdy pioneer 
and pre-revolutionary stock which is responsible 
for the noble American inheritance of courage and 
inflexible purpose. 

In the boy’s youth, the father of Irving L. 
Stone, the young man to whom we have already 
referred, moved as far west from Vermont as the 
trains would take him for the money he had at 
his disposal, and settled in a little village on the 
rolling prairies of Illinois. A short time later the 
elder Stone died and left his eleven-year-old son 
to take care of the family and the unbroken 
prairie farm. But young Irving had come from 
Vermont, where rocky farms and obstacles are 
as nothing and the boy was little daunted by 
the hardships he was called upon to face. Earn- 
ing his way through school, he began his career 
as a teacher. But his work was by no means 
confined to pedagogy; he was at times an itin- 
erant nursery man, a traveling agent for an 
insurance company, and a salesman. Yet, in 
the midst of his many duties, his numerous cares 
and trials, he found time to continue both his 
studies and his career. 

In the early seventies he arrived at Battle 
Creek, and, finding nothing more profitable to 
engage his attention, he again began teaching 
school and many of the prominent citizens of the 
city can rerember the days when Irving Stone, 
as the schoolmaster, kept them after school or 
made them sit quietly with folded hands for not 
having behaved themselves in the proper and 
accepted manner. As a teacher, they will ac- 
knowledge, however, that he was always ready 
to help the young fellows get a start in life. 

While engaged in “teaching the young idea 
how to shoot,”’ his special interest was in indus- 


trial development. This fact led him to believe 
in the new printing idea which was just then 
making its appearance—the Duplex press. He 
fought strongly for it and as a result was called 
upon to resign as school superintendent. He 
then became interested in the banking business 
and entered this field, although his primary 
interest was in manufacturing. There was a 
friendliness in all his relations that drew the 
younger generation to him, and set him up in 
its eyes as a paragon of all the virtues. With 
his varied industrial and business interests, he 
remains today still an inspiring school teacher. 

In all his years of struggle, his first consid- 
eration was the home town. He has given 
Irving Park and the Cordelia Stone Memorial 
Y. W. C. A. to Battle Creek, and has furnished 
many other evidences of his deep feeling for the 
city. While he holds the reputation of being a 
great world traveler and has crossed the ocear 
over a hundred times, he is always thinking o 
that little town on the “Creek” in Michigan 
where he makes his home. 

A firm believer in the efficacy of friendship 
and co-operation in business, he not only preaches 
his idea with regard to it, but practices it as well. 
“Every one,” he declares, “can do some one 
thing better than anything else in the world, 
and the greatest thing in life is to find what he 
can do best and enlist the kind and friendly inter- 
est of others to help him do it: ‘Success is largely 
the attainment of our own estimates of ourselves. 
Very little of any worth can be achieved alone 
We progress in proportion as our friendliness 
and purpose brings to us the helpfulness 0: 
others.” : 


bg eer L. STONE, chairman of the Duplex Press 
Manufacturing Company, the greatest printing 
press building concern in the world, whose marvel- 
ous machines have revolutionized the printing 0! 
newspapers and magazines 


A man of medium height, with deepset eye: 
and a firm mouth, Irving Stone seems to uncer 
stand men and has seen his visions fulfilled in th 
whirring cylinders of the Duplex presses i 
thousands upon thousands of newspaper an 
other publishing plants throughout the. world 
In the old days he knew the fundamental, basi 
principles of advancement and that improve 
ments in printing presses would have a vital par 
in extending the sphere of education. 

I have seen Irving Stone in his office in New 
York, and have visited his great factory, th: 
largest single printing press factory in the worl: , 
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that has come largely through the persistence and 
genius of the Vermont boy orphaned at an early 
age, and I have come to the conclusion that 
comes finally to all who have met and talked 
with him, that he is still an educator in the truest 
sense of the word. 

In the fullness of his life Irving L. Stone can 
look in retrospect upon the strenuous battle of 
life, and consider truthfully that his achieve- 
ments have broadened the educative influences 
of the world which have been so close to his 
heart from early youth. 

The development from the first press in the 
smaller newspaper field into the tubular plate 
press and the heavy duty metropolitan presses 
has been a rapid evolution until now the con- 
‘ern which started out to serve only a limited 
field of country newspapers has become a leader 
of the industry, not only in the field in which it 
began, but in all ranges of the newsparer press. 
Its present pominence and standing is in itself 
the best monument to the indomitable efforts 
and honesty of purpose of the man behind the 
Duplex. 


This Englishman is Known as the “P. T. 
Barnum of the Advertising World” 


N England Sir Charles Higham is often called 

“the P. T. Barnum of the advertising business” 
but he prefers to speak of himself as ‘‘Advertis- 
ing’s Billy Sunday.” Whether by one name or 
the other, Sir Higham and his cyclonic feats as 
an advertising man are known throughout the 
world. ‘ 

A highly successful London advertising agent, 
a popular and prosperous ex-member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, there are those in Brooklyn, 
New York, who still remember him as the young 
drug clerk of a Court Street store. They will 
gladly recall his whirlwind career for the asking, 
and trace his life from the days when he prepared 
prescriptions in the back room at a meagre pit- 
tance to the present time. They have watched 
his rise with interest and are only too willing 
to talk about “Sir Charlie,” as he is known to 
them. 

Yet, it must not be thought his present impos- 
ing status was attained by sudden flight. Sir 
Charies, still in the very prime of his life, looks 
back upon a varied career during which he 
tasted of the fruits of every conceivable field of 
endeavor. His present success is a well-merited 
reward for many years of persistent and untiring 
struggle. - 

Higham was still behind the drug-store counter 
when the news of the sinking of the ‘‘Maine” 
reached him. When, not long after, war with 
Spain was declared, and the President called for 
volunteers, he immediately enlisted in the army 
and saw service at the front. Upon his discharge, 
not caring to return to the routine of the drug 
business, and having a liking for art, he turned 
to the newspaper field, and had his first journal- 
istic experience as an artist. 

When newspaper art finally palled upon him, 
he took a fling at the advertising business which 
he found, after all, to be the’ field he liked best. 
His progress, once he had found himself, was 
rapid. Within a short while he was called to be 
the advertising manager of a Brooklyn depart- 
ment store and made so much money for his firm 
that he decided he might as well make a little for 
himself. 

Returning to London, his birthplace, he started 
his own advertising agency, and soon repeated 


the success he had achieved in the Brooklyn 
department store. During the war he offered 
his services to the English government as an 
advertising expert, and the literature he pre- 


and I don’t mind it at all. Barnum used to beat 
the drum and claim with a loud ballyhoo thathe 
had the greatest show on earth for the meagre 
sum of fifty cents. He got crowds into his tent 








ps CHARLES HIGHAM, famous advertising man of England, was in his youth 

a chemist’s assistant in New York City, and served in the American Army dur- 

ing the war with Spain. His first journalistic experience was as a newspaper artist. 

Then he became advertising manager for a department store, after which his 
advance to the head his profession was rapid 


pared was so effective, that in recognition of his 
work Charles Higham, erstwhile drug clerk and 
newspaper artist, became Sir Charles Higham, 
M. P. 

Though he has spent many years in America, 
Sir Charles is typically English. When I saw 
him during his recent trip to the United States 
in the interests of the British Empire Exposition, 
he was dressed in a blue coat and salt-and-pepper 
trousers, and was reclining lazily upon a plush 
divan. His feet were encased in buttoned patent 
leather boots with black cloth tops, and he had 
removed his collar and tie for added comfort. 

Silky gray hair that curls up over each ear tops 
a smooth-shaven, jolly, round face upon which 
hovers a perpetual smile. He talks in the famil- 
iarly pleasing English staccato and admits his 
gift of easy speech is one of his most important 
business assets. He dictates all his “copy,” and 
has two stenographers, who take down all the 
literature and slogans he writes. He has to his 
credit three widely-known books on advertising, 
which are rapidly becoming the gospel of adver- 
tising men. 

“In England,” he has declared, “they call me 
‘the P- T. Barnum of the advertising business,’ 


in that way, and when they left they told friends 
it was well worth a dollar. To my mind the 
making of friends and second sales is one of the 
essential tricks of advertising. 

“T’ve had no education. My father died when 
I was eleven years old, and I was forced to leave 
school. My mother married again. With her 
and my stepfather I emigrated to this country 
when I was fourteen years old. My first job was 
in a chemist shop on Court Street, Brooklyn. 
When the chemist failed, he obtained work for 
me as a bookkeeper in a law firm. 

“It was while I was giving dramatic recitals 
that I first noticed I had a flare for advertising. 
Then I became a staff artist for the Brooklyn 
edition of the New York World. My initiation 
into the advertising field was as a solicitor at $12 
a week. At the end of six weeks I lost this job, 
but immediately got another as advertising 
manager of the Liberty Silk Company at $50 
per. From this firm I went to Loeser’s Depart- 
ment Store, with an advance of $50 more in pay. 

‘“‘When I had saved enough, I determined that 
England was the sphere for my abilities, and 
returned to the land of my birth. I established 
my own agency and, as an advertising man, have 
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achieved some notoriety and a great deal of suc- 


cess, Advertising, however, is my hobby, not 
my work. I am proud to be an advertising 
man.” 





Heads Banking Institution Imbued with Spirit 
of Human Interest and Service 


HAT “oceans great from raindrops grow” 

and great business institutions develop 
properly from small beginnings was never more 
forcibly made evident than in the case of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, a name that recalls to 
the old-timer:the days when the Bowery was a 
real tenderloin district of New City York. In 
this once notable section of “‘li’l old N’Yawk, 
back in the days when the Bowery was the heart 
of a fine residential section, and before the time 
when it wasn’t quite safe to pass through the 
streets alone after dark, the Bowery Savings 
Bank opened its doors and began business in a 
rather modest way. And from this humble be- 
ginning as a repository for small savings, it has 
developed into one of the foremost banking 
institutions in the country. 

This bank, is in reality, more than a mere bank- 
ing house where one can make deposits varying 
in size from “the widow’s mite’ to the pluto- 
crat’s thousands, for inside the walls of that in- 
stitution there is manifest a spirit of helpfulness 





ILLIAM F. KNOX, President of the Bowery 

Savings Bank of New York, was born in 

Ireland, but came to America while still a boy. 

Most of his business life has been passed with the 

institution of which he is now the head, and he has 

seen]it develop into one of the foremost banking 
houses of the country 


and co-operation that makes the depositor feel he 
is receiving free and valuable professional service. 

Nor do the depositors fail to take advantage of 
the aid offered them. When I entered the bank 
a short time ago, before the desk of the officers 
were many people seeking and getting advice 
concerning their investments, life insurance, 
home ownership, transmission of money abroad, 
and every form of advice concerning their per- 
sonal financial matters. The very atmosphere 
of the house is permeated with the spirit of human 


interest and service. It is evident that the bank 
has not just happened. In its development can 
be seen the work of many keen, far-sighted men— 
men who understand their brethren, and are as 
well acquainted with the mental makeup of those 
in humble circumstances as they are with that of 
the more fortunate classes. 

The name Knox somehow makes one think of 
Scotland, Ireland, or American banking institu- 
tions, and rightly, for the president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank is William E. Knox, one of the 
shining lights of the financial world whose ac- 
tivities center in New York City. To meet this 
man and understand his wholesome philosophy is 
a real inspiration—a most unassuming person, 
but one with a broad grasp of human needs, a 
clear understanding of economic values and an 
appreciation of the influence of courteous treat- 
ment and helpful service to the people who come 
to his bank. 

Born in Strabane, Ireland, he came to New 
York while still a lad. He has spent most of his 
business life with the institution which he now 
heads. In referring to his rise from the ranks 
he remarked in his characteristic humor: ““There 
isn’t anything remarkable about that. I merely 
tried to do my work well and refused to die.” 

Mr. Knox is active in banking association 
affairs and was president of the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers Association as 
far back as 1914, vice-chairman of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks and the 
present president of the American Bankers 
Association or the A. B. A., as it is known to the 
banking fraternity. He is a member of the 
Union League Club and lives at New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Bill Knox, as he is known to his host of friends, 
possesses real Irish wit and has the old-fashioned, 
but. praiseworthy rock-ribbed idea of savings and 
business. He loves his business and refuses to 
dignify it further by calling it a profession. At 
heart he still cherishes the ideals of the Irish lad, 
who not so many years ago came to the United 
States, and entirely unaided, fought and won his 
battles, and gained a much deserved success. 





The End of a Meteoric Career. Once Famous 
Copper King Dies in Poverty 


A LITTLE plot of land, the remainder of the 
once widely-known estate in Egypt, Massa- 
chusetts, known as “Dreamwold,”’ recently re- 
ceived the remains of Thomas W. Lawson, once 
famous copper king, whose thunders shook Wall 
Street, and whose sturdy figure in days gone by 
was ever ready for battle either in business or 
sport. In respectful silence amid the homage of 
hundreds who had known him both in his glorious 
success and in his defeat, the eyes which had 
looked with equal calmness upon dizzy victory 
and utter failure were closed upon earthly view. 
With the passing of Lawson came the end of a 
career as spectacular as anything in fiction. From 
the day when he made his first killing in Wall 
Street at the age of sixteen, until his famous 
estate in Scituate faded away under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, Lawson’s life was replete with 
the sensational. 

Thomas William Lawson was born in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, in 1857. His father was a 
carpenter who had served in the Civil War. 
Thomas attended school only until the age of 


twelve, when he entered the employ of a Boston 
banking house. When he was sixteen he formed 
a pool with several other young banking house 
employees, bought some stock at $3 a share and 
sold it at $22, clearing $40,000 on the deal. 





HOMAS W. LAWSON (at left) while testifying 
before a Congressional investigation in Wash- 
ington. His recent death in poverty and obscurity 
recalled vivid memories in the minds of those who 
had known him in the heyday of his power of one 
of the most spectacular careers in American invest- 
ment annals. He made and lost millions of dollars 
in “the market,’’ lived like an Indian prince on his 
wonderful estate, ‘“‘Dreamwold,” and indulged ‘in 
numberless bizarre fads and fancies 


From then on his career was a serious of ups 
and downs. Before he had reached twenty he 
had attracted attention in the banking centers. 
At twenty-two he invented a baseball card game, 
which invention netted him $80,000. Next he 
refinanced a store service company and accu- 
mulated an additional $900,000. Then came his 
most famous deals—the promotion of the Bay 
State Gas Company, Amalgamated Copper, 
Arcadian, First National Copper, Trinity Cop- 
per, Nevada-Utah, and other copper mine stocks 
He expended over $2,000,000 in beautifying his 
estate. In his most prosperous days the stables 
at “Dreamwold”’ were filled with thoroughbreds. 
the riding academy and barns with vehicles of 
all types, and in the fields were blue ribbon 
winners, including a $7,500 Jersey bull, to say 
nothing of a race track and more than a dozen 
barns and stables. The employees were so 
numerous that they had a village of their own. 

Lawson was also known as the author of sev- 
eral books and numerous articles on financial 
subjects. His “Frenzied Finance’’ was a tre- 
mendous sensation. He had been a candidate 
for United States Senator, running against Weeks 
and Walsh. Mr. Lawson’s war-time investments 
were unfortunate and his fortune was rapidly 
dissipated. Soon he had to give up his horre 
and rent a small apartment in Boston. He died 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital after an 
operation. He played a solitary hand and was 
game to the last as a sport. 
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~Cairo—the City of Mosques 


The wonder and mystery of Egypt first impresses itself upon the mind 
of the traveler when he reaches this thousand-year-old city on the 


Nile. 


From here, all the way to the Second Cataract on his journey 


up the Valley of Wonders, he moves in a species of enchantment 


WAKENING in Cairo, Egypt, at early 
dawn, I listened for the far-famed music 
of the “Streets of Cairo,”’ amid the hissing 

steam of the locomotives in the railroad terminal. 
Memories of the exhibit at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago foreshadowing popular interest in the 
Orient were recalled when I rubbed my eyes and 
realized that I was about to enter the real thor- 
oughfares of the place. The capital of Egypt 
remains the cosmopolitan melting pot of the 
Near East. Its population is a polyglot of 
peoples of every race, nationality, color and 
creed. Jews and Christians, Moslems and Budd- 
hists live side by side and carry on business to- 
gether but they do not merrily slap each other 
on the shoulder as they pass. 

Some of the buildings of the old city remain 
and tourists visit mosques, the Citadel and the 
world-renowned museum which contains all the 
trophies, fully restored, taken from King Tut’s 
tomb. Here and there are pointed out the houses 
with balconies where the Turks and the Egyp- 
tian over-lords formerly had their harems. 
Through the screens the women who furnished 
amusement for their masters looked out without 
being seen upon the life of the city which they 
were prohibited from enjoying. In those days 
they were guarded by fat old eunuchs and spent 
their time perfuming themselves and cultivating 
physical charm. The beauty of the women of 
the harems that is almost proverbial, I was told 
is highly exaggerated. The Oriental idea of 
beauty seems to run towards obesity—in fact, 
in some places on the Levant, a woman isn’t 
considered handsome until she has a dimpled 
chin and huge arms. In the last few decades, 
the Western type of beauty has begun to take 
the fancy of the Egyptians and Turks, and the 
sylph-like figure is as much desired by the maid- 
ens of Egypt, as the boyish, straight-line figure 
is sought after by the girls of America. Some of 
the womeri of the harems were highly educated 
and are to-day leaders in political and educational 
movements. The high cost of living struck an 
economic death blow to harems. 

The Egyptian State Railway has American 
built Baldwin locomotives which are very popu- 
lar with the people of the country. All the 
trains seem to be filled with continuous excur- 
sioners. 

At the railroad station are hordes of people 
from all parts of the East, for the Egyptians 
love to travel to and fro “somewhere and return,” 
and take a train ride for amusement and recre- 
ation much as we take automobile trips in the 
United States. 

The terminal at Cairo is the starting and 
meeting point of the railway service of the Near 
East. From this station through a street labeled 
“King George Whiskey’”’ we were whisked to the 
Office of the under-secretary of state, the recipi- 
ent of my first visit. It is located on the right 
of a winding staircase, in the open court of an 
old government building. The new parliament 


and government buildings are not completed. 
As I entered I looked about for a hat rack on 
which to drape my Stetson. Shown into the 
office, I discovered the reason why I couldn’t 
find one. Clerks and officials alike, wear their 
hats all day. 

Before me, at a flat-top. desk was Hassian 
Pasha, the under-secretary of state, a graduate 


prominent Italian leader and engineer had died 
and in his funeral was being given all the pomp 
and ceremony of a king of old. A brass band 
playing a dirge, led the procession at a slow pace, 
followed by carriage after carriage filled with 
flowers and floral pieces of every conceivable 
description. Behind these came a long line of 
professional mourners—some of whom had never 
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HE “ALABASTER MOSQUE,” at Cairo, with its lofty minarets, dominates the city. 
Here the traveler first meets with the true wonders of Egypt. 
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The city was founded 


by Arab conquerors a thousand years ago, and presents an ever-changing picture of fas- 
cinating Oriental life—veiled women, peddlers, muezzins, camel, donkeys, mosques, 


shops and bazaars. 


The hotels at Cairo are among the most noted in the world, and 


the great Museum possesses a peerless collection of ancient Egyptian art 


of an English University. He is a handsome, 
intellectual young man of the strong Egyptian 
type. 

After being served coffee and cigarettes, which 
it is an insult to refuse, we discussed conditions 
in Egypt and America in which the secretary is 
much interested. When he informed me that 
Egypt is practically without a national debt I 
thought of the numerous taxes that we poor, 
struggling Americans are burdened with, to say 
nothing of income report “‘botherations.” 

“We are beginning to think America is about 
the only nation not looking up territorial claims 
in Africa and the Orient,’”’ said Hassian. Ori- 
ental coffee was served in tiny cups that were 
half-filled with muddy grounds. Perfect coffee 
—the nectar of the Orient—must come up to the 
specifications laid down by the under-secretary. 
“Real coffee,” he declares, “‘must be ‘black as 
night, sweet as love, hot as hell’—and settle on 
its own grounds,” he concluded with a smile. 

As I left the government offices a procession 
was passing, that might be termed a pageant. A 


known the deceased. They followed the hearse 
on foot, shedding an abundance of real, salty, 
tears. If the American motion picture stars 
knew the secret of which these professional 
mourners seem to have a monopoly, the glycer- 
ine tears of the silver screen might be eliminated. 
After the mourners came the carriages and auto- 
mobiles of friends and relatives. Anniversaries 
of deaths instead of birthdays of relations and 
celebrities are celebrated in the Orient. The 
birth into immortal life is counted more than the 
anniversary or the beginning of a mortal career, 
as the babe has not yet lived the life or achieved 
the distinction for which the deceased is honored. 

On my way to the Continental-Savoy I visited 
Premier Zaghloul who had just returned from an 
important governmental mission. His wife bade 
me welcome and presented her world-famous 
husband, a tall man with a mustache and a 
kindly smile, and attired in a double-breasted 
coat. He seemed weary after his long voyage 
from Marseilles on the Sphinx. Although he 
was the essence of politeness and congeniality 
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ont desire to remain silent 
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id Circassian by birth and 


companionship of life resulting from it, is a great 
boon to both sexes.” 

Six Sudanese chiefs who visited England were 
then returning home. They seemed to under- 
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~ACADE EOF | A TEMPLE on the » beanie of the Nile. 





Egypt is a cai of Pott: Chia and a 


The ancient Egyptians were a nation of builders. Time’s effacing hand has 
dealt harshly with the wonderful structures that they built; 


their temples were ravaged 


in turn by the Persian, Assyrian and Mohammedan invaders; their tombs have been 
plundered for ages by vandals and scientists alike—yet the traveler stands speechless 
and amazed at the splendor of the noble ruins that remain 


was the head of the Feminist movement in 
Egypt, but she nevertheless is willing to concede 
that East is East and West is West, and that in 
her country, at least, women must not forget that 
they are first of all, women. 

As a speaker she has charm, emotion, and per- 
suasion, but it is doubtful whether she would 
ever have spoken in public had it not been in 
deference to her husband. 

“Saad is over-fatigued, let me talk in his 
place,”’ she said. She declared first of all that 
woman’s sphere is the home. She says the 
Pasha teases her by exclaiming frequently: “‘A 
woman must choose between her home and poli- 
tics.’’ She reiterated that remarkable expres- 
sion of Mrs. Harding’s to the effect that her chief 
hobby was her husband. 

“Contact with my distinguished husband,” she 
a continual inspiration such as few 
women enjoy. Just as wine ripens and improves 
with the years, so the contact and confidences of 
husband and wife more charming and 
delightful with time. 

“With his great wisdom, 
1S it 
Egypt? 
as well 


said, “1s 


become 
intelligence, and kind- 
ness any wonder 
I have known him in his most depressed 
most exalted moments. I nursed 
him through the time when he was suffering 
a wound dealt him by an assassin who 
sought to end his precious life. But now he 
appears. I have spoken for him as he speaks for 
Egypt.” 
Madame 


as his 


from 


Zaghloul Pasha was enthusiastic in 
expressing appreciation of Americans. 
“America, you know, seeks no territory, brings 
us no soldiers, and never seems to be seeking 
trade. She makes things that people want and 
that they buy. America was the nursery of 
woman’s new emancipation which, with the 
closer relation between men and women in the 


her 


that he is beloved by all ° 


stand the Egyptian ambition to control the 
Sudan and appreciated what England was doing 
for them. For some days I had traveled with 
these representatives from Sudan. They were 
eager to express freely their appreciation and 


much. Their mental attitude seemed distinctly 
different from that of the Egyptians. They even 
saw the point of my “freshly” imparted American 
jokes. They seemed less suspicious, less furtive 
in their actions and thoughts than Egyptians and 
reflected a sense of humor. As they presented 
me their autographs in Arabic together with their 
post office addresses, one of them smiled as he 
invited me to visit him in Sudan, whispering, 
“Tell him to bring his cross-word puzzle book— 
no jazz or bananas allowed.” 

Overflowing with the genial bonhomeity of 
“‘pardners” in the early days of the Wild West, 
we supped together in the tender, witching night 
of the Nile. The nights in Egypt are glorious. 
I read a newspaper in the light of the moon, and 
the blue sky overhead was like a flood of unearthly 
splendor. It was so unreal that I pinched my- 
self. The palms in the balmy breezes seemed to 
be fanning the waters of the Nile. What a con- 
trast it was to the dust and flies of the day! I 
thought of the children with their sore eyes cov- 
ered with flies because the Moslem will kill no 
living thing, not even the fly that breeds opthal- 
mia, a spreading blindness, in the Orient. 
Starved and wounded animals are left to die in 
agony, for the Moslem edict is inviolable—kill 
no living thing. 

One of these sheiks I shall never forget. His 
face was as black as ebony, but through that 
beaming, kindly countenance, I saw the reflec- 
tion of a white soul. His very expression, 
whether he was silent or talking, radiated gen- 
tleness. His bearded face was one of the sweet- 
est and most Christlike I have ever seen. Good- 
ness and spirituality sparkled in his smiles. | 
learned that he had given his life to his people 
and has built mosques and schools and given hi: 
fortune in ministering to the needs of every class 
His tribute to the work done by American mis- 
sionaries, given in sympathetic and glowing terms, 
indicated his broad spirit of toleration. ‘We 
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TREET SCENE IN CAIRO, the “melting pot’’ of the Near East. 


The capital of Egypt 


is a gay and colorful city with a population made up of every race, nationality, color 


and creed. 


It has a thousand points of interest for the traveler. 
Sultan Hasan is the finest existing example of Byzantine-Arabian architecture. 


The Mosque of the 
The 


great University is the largest in Islam. The Gezireh Gardenslare world renowned 


admiration of England and America, but in 
Cairo they moved silently through the hotel in 
robes and turbans, saying little, but observing 


know your Christ as a prophet; he lives with us.’ 

In the party was Maghi, a druggist from Su 

dan, who had been to America and who gathere 
Continued on page 431 
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Face to Face with Celebrities 


Flashlight glimpses of those outstanding personalities in business, politics, 
literature, science, art, music and the drama who serve as milestones in 
human progress to mark the advancement of the world 


PEAK of the canny Scotsman and one of the 
S descendants then appears. When a Scotch 
story is told in the cloak room, Lynn J. 
Frazier heaves in sight. The Senator was born 
of Scotch parents from Maine, in Minnesota, 
but lived his early life in a sod house on the 
Dakota prairies. The sod house has since been 
replaced by a large farm house, spacious barns 
and sheds which tell a story of Scotch thrift and 
industry that has resulted in the extension of the 
original homestead of one hundred and sixty 
acres, to its present extent covering four hun- 
dred and eighty acres of beautiful Red River 
Valley land, the most fertile on the continent. 
Young Lynn Frazier was a normal country 
lad, and he walked a long distance to school in 
winter time after he had done the chores. Grad- 
uating from the Mayville State Normal School 
he began teaching school. While a student at 
the University of North Dakota he planned to 
become a doctor, but the death of his father and 





YNN J. FRAZIER says: “J am a believer in 
the bloc—we use it on railroads for safety— 
why not in legislation? ”’ 


an elder brother, leaving his mother alone on the 
farm, interfered with his ambitions for a profes- 
sional career. On the old homestead he settled 
down, determined to make as good a farmer as he 
intended to become a good doctor. 

While working in the fields on his farm in 1916, 
he was informed of his nomination for Governor 
at the Convention in Chicago, and here began 
Senator Frazier’s political career of sweeping ups 
and downs. He was swept into office with an 
overwhelming majority. Three times Governor 
of North Dakota, he initiated a program of estab- 
lishing state-owned flour mills, terminal elevators, 
the State Bank of North Dakota, state insurance 
of public buildings and state bonding of officials. 
He also greatly enlarged the scope of the state 
hail insurance law and other enterprises putting 


to a test some of his dreams. 
idle hours for him as governor. 

In 1921 he was recalled, but he came back 
strong in the race for the United States Senator- 
ship in 1922. 

In appearance, Senator Frazier is of sturdy 
build with the physique of a real dirt farmer who 
has spent his life out-doors. 

When he was at college he was distinguished in 
foot-ball and was captain of the ’Varsity team for 
two years. He has followed farming on the 
family homestead ever since his graduation day. 

His twin daughters were named Unie and 
Versie in honor of the university from which 
their father graduated and which they, them- 
selves, later attended. The twins have now 
been increased by three, and with his five children 
he has a full hand. 

“T am a believer in the bloc system,’’ declares 
Senator Frazier. “We use the bloc system to 
insure safety in railroading, so why not use it in 
legislation? The cohesive element of society is 
self interest, why should not the representatives of 
the grain-growing states look after the interests 
of their people as well as those of the industrial 
states? When it comes to adhering to sound 
American principles, you can rely upon the 
farmer. Remember it was the embattled farmers 
at Lexington who started the creation of a 
Republic.” 


There were few 
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Louise Hunter, the Young American 
Prima Donna 


AS Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the grand opera im- 

presario sat in the empty auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with his head down, 
listening to a young girl singing on the stage, his 
very shoulders were talking. On the stage was 
the slender form of Louise Hunter who, after 
years of study from earliest girlhood, had come 
before the master for the supreme test. She 
sang like a bird in the tree top, in the setting of 
a home scene on the stage. 

With all the triumph of Jeritzas, Aldas, Gar- 
dens, and others, Gatti-Casazza realized that 
the ranks must be recruited, and night and day 
he was dreaming of a voice—the unheard voice. 
When his head was lifted—approval shone on his 
face, the test was won—the little girl from 
Ohio had passed. Immediately it was felt by 
the few people present that another Jenny Lind 
had been born on American soil. The exquisite 
combination of voice, dramatic ability, personal 
charm and fresh beauty of youth had captured 
the impresario in the cold drab empty audito- 
rium where the Horseshoe Circle shines on the 
big night. 

At the age of fifteen, Louise Hunter left high 
school in her native city of Middletown, Ohio, 
and commenced her study of dramatic art. For 
three years, she studied and learned under private 
tutors; then continued her studies in voice cul- 
ture in New York. Her grandfather was a mu- 


nicipal judge in the industrial community of Mid- 
dletown, known as the “city with a soul.” A 
devoted mother has been her companion and in- 
spiration for a musical career from the day she 
was in pinafores. Before Louise Hunter began 
to sing, Otto Kahn was asked by one of the 
critics, ‘Where has she sung before?” ‘‘She has 





[OUISE HUNTER says: “J just love to sing. 

I have always thought of the tine devoted to 
practice and music as happy hours. My ambition 
is to justify the confidence of my friends.” 


never sung anywhere before,” replied Mr. Kahn. 

“‘What—never appeared anywhere?”’ 

“Only at church socials and high school enter- 
tainments,”’ continued Mr. Kahn with a smile, 
“but wait you will know where she is to soon 
appear and sing.”’ 

Among those present was her tutor, Professor 
Albert Jeanotte of New York City, looking on 
with the intense interest of a teacher who has 
seen the bud and the full bloom of the flower 
nurtured, whether it be a voice, brain, or char- 
acter, or all three—in one personality. 

When she appeared with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on its tour to Atlanta and then 
to Cleveland, the little girl from Ohio was given 
a hearty welcome by the friends and neighbors of 
her childhood days. Her home coming, after her 
first season with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was a welcome worthy of a popular hero. 

“T just love to sing. That’s all there is to it. 
I have always thought of the time devoted to 
practice and my music as happy hours. Every- 
one has been so kind and helpful and I owe so 
much to friends. My ambition is to justify 
their confidence.” 

Concerning her appearance in ‘‘LaBoheme,” 
hard boiled and cynical critics have declared 
that she is one of the best ‘“‘Musetta’s” of the 
century. 

All of the praise she has received has not turned 
her head. She comments: 


“Tt is the music that enthralls me. Sometimes 
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I think that mere words at times seem inadequate 
to carry the realities of tone expression which 
tells something in phrase not recorded in the 
dictionary, and comes only in music. 

“Yes, it may shock you,” she said, caressing a 
bunch of violets, “I like onions and an onion a 
day, they say, keeps the doctor, and others as 
well, away. I must now go to my practice.” 


A 


George W. Norris, Senator from 
Nebraska 


WHEN Senator George W. Norris made a 
speech on the much-vexed Muscle Shoals 
bill, he opened the flood gates of memories, in 
wartime graft. 
He is a characteristic son of the West, born on 
a prairie in Sandusky County, Ohio, in 1861, his 
early life milking cows and ploughing corn giving 
him the viewpoint of a farmer earning a dollar 
by economy and hard work. His mother was 
left a widow in straightened circumstances when 
he was a very young child and he worked out 
among the neighboring farmers during the sum- 
mer and attended the district school during the 
winter. After securing his coveted teacher’s 
diploma, he taught school and earned his way 
while attending Baldwin University at Berea, 
Ohio. While teaching school he was studying 





ENATOR NORRIS says: “Public service is 

a test of real convictions. It is easier to ride 
with the tide than to pull against the stream of 
graft and corruption that besets all governmental 
activities.” 


his law books long after school was dismissed. 
After being admitted to the bar in 1883, he 
removed to McCook County, Nebraska, and grew 
up in this state. Three times elected prosecut- 
ing attorney and district judge, in 1895 and again 
in 1899, he was called from the bench to serve in 
Congress. In Congress he made his way and 
was elected to the Senate in 1913 and re-elected 
in 1918 as a consequence of meritorious work. 

Senator Norris is a legislator who acts from 
convictions with the same intrepid and un- 
daunted spirit with which he made his way 
through college. 

His one delight is speaking to farmer boys 
making their way: His address at Lincoln 
Memorial University at Cumberland Gap was 
like that of an elder brother talking to a younger 
brother. 

Identified with the farm bloc in the Senate he 


is ever ready with a voice of protest against any- 
thing which he believes does not serve the inter- 
ests of the plain people. As chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Patents, Senator Norris 
has given many, many hours of study to the in- 
tricate questions involved in the work of this 
committee. For more than a year he has been 
Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and various boards have occupied much 
of his time and attention. 

A shock of gray hair combed back, a firm, set 
mouth and deep set eyes that can flash fire in a 
debate indicates the intensity of Senator Norris’s 
nature. In his office in the Senate Office Build- 
ing he has the same earnest way of talking as 
on the floor of the Senate, going directly to the 
root of a proposition. 

“Public service is a test of convictions,” he 
said, eating an apple. ‘“There are so many 
things that we know ought to be done that we 
allow some to go by default because it is easier 
to ride with the tide than to be constantly pulling 
against the stream of graft and corruption that 
seemed to constantly beset all governmental ac- 
tivities during and since the war. Close the 
doors on special privileges and continue to dis- 
tribute some of the blessings of living to the 
people who produce and not to a group of para- 
sites living in idleness on the labor of others. 

“Since the embattled days at Lexington the 
farmers have had their fight but they are coming 
into their own. Those who have worked on 
farms know what the products of the farms cost, 
not only in investment but in the long, long 
hours of labor, and long, long lives of self-denial 
and saving. When farmers are enjoying their 
full rights and privileges under the laws of trade 
and barter and legitimate supply and demand— 
then the country is prosperous and contented.” 

Senator Norris said all this so emphatically 
that he upset the ink bottle, but it was an easy 
matter to refill that bottle of ink and use up blot- 
ters for the spilled portion. In conversation as 
well as in speaking, Senator Norris is a man who 
believes in putting a real punch into his words 
and sentiments. 


4 


John H. Bartlett, First Assistant 
Postmaster General 


CREDIT for humanizing of the largest busi- 
ness organization in the world is given First 
Assistant Postmaster General, John H. Bartlett. 
When he entered the department in President 
Harding’s administration he followed out a plan 
of holding conferenees of postmasters and postal 
employees in every state, bringing the people of 
the Post Office Department closer together with 
the public, many of whom had never met before, 
into a fraternal relationship that still obtains. 
He appreciated what the service means to the 
country and was intent on giving the men of the 
organization an opportunity to know themselves. 
On the shores of Sunapee Lake, New Hamp- 
shire, John H. Bartlett was born and spent his 
boyhood days having the experiences of the 
average son of the Granite State. Graduating 
from Dartmouth College in 1894 he became 
principal of the high school at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

After making a record as a school teacher, he 
accepted a position in the postoffice. Little did 
he think when he was cancelling stamps as post- 
master that he would sometime be First Assistant 
Postmaster General of the Department. From 
the post office he graduated into a law office and 
became the law partner of Judge Calvin Page and 


president of the Portsmouth Trust and Guaran- 
tee Company. In 1918 he was nominated by the 
Republican party for Governor, without an op- 
posing candidate, the first instance of an uncon- 
tested gubernatorial nomination of his party in 
the history of the state. 

A delegate to the Convention that nominated 
Warren G. Harding he took an active part in 





OHN H. BARTLETT says: “Wearing the 

uniform in the postal service stands the same 

unchallenged loyalty and patriotism as wearing the 
khaki and blue in the army and navy.” 


the work of the National Speaker’s Bureau of the 
Republican National Committee during the cam- 
paign. Going to Washington in 1921 as presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission, his abili- 
ties were soon recognized by President Harding 
who urged him to enter the Post Office Depart- 
ment. In this work Governor Bartlett has more 
than fulfilled expectations for there is not a post- 
master in the country who does not know and 
appreciate his sympathetic interest and sound 
understanding of what good postal service 
requires. 

A hard-headed and practical business man, 
Governor Bartlett, sitting at his desk set diag- 
onally in the corner of his office, settles ques- 
tions on buildings and personnel with celerity. 
Around his room are portraits of many post- 
masters. In fact, he lives in the atmosphere of 
the postal service, and when he enters his room, 
sits down at his desk and looks at them through 
his glasses, he is getting right at what is wanted 
and getting it as quickly as possible. 

““My work in the department has been an in- 
spiration. There are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of splendid men in the postal service who 
appreciate recognition from the Republic of the 
service they render the same as any other men. 
The mere fact that men work for the government 
does not make them different from men working 
in other capacities. The efficiency of the Post 
Office Department in the past few years, to say 
nothing of the air mail service, has made rapid 
strides. We have been fortunate in having pres- 
idents and postmaster generals who have believed 
in their men who meet the public more times and 
in more ways than in any other branch of govern- 
mental service. Wearing the uniform of Uncle 
Sam in the mail service means the promotion of 
the public good in civic life as well as the khaki 
and blue stands for unchallenged loyalty in the 
army and navy.” 
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Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, the “ Roosevelt” 
of China 


(CCRATIING with Dr. Tehyi Hsieh in perfect 

English with nearly every sentence flashing 
with wit, 1 soon gathered a new conception of the 
capabilities of the children of the Orient. China 
then did not seem so far away or so different from 
America after all. Although Doctor Hsieh has 
much of the Occidental about him in appearance, 
he is a native Chinese—and is proud of the fact 
—because he says, ““This makes it possible for 
me to show that our people may come to realize 
that America and its ways and language are ad- 
mired and loved by this most ancient of peoples.” 





D® HSIEH says: “Differences in language 
results from differences in thought. One thou- 
sand bright young Americans speaking Chinese 
would be a potential influence in taking America to 
China, instead of bringing China to America, and 
make China a great brother Nation of America.” 


Dr. Hsieh comes of an old and influential 
Chinese family and was educated in England. 
A graduate of Cambridge University he acquired 
there and in London, the Western: viewpoint 
which is so much of a cryptogram to his fellow 
countrymen. In him there is that mingling of 
the Occident and Orient that tends in some 
measure to disprove Rudyard Kipling’s oft re- 
peated conviction that ‘East is East, and West 
is West, and never the twain shall meet.” 

Dr. Hsieh is acknowledged one of the most in- 
fluential leaders of young China. He has earned 
for himself a distinguished reputation as a 
teacher, an impressive lecturer, and a born and 
able diplomat; his countrymen call him ‘“The 
Theodore Roosevelt of China.’”’ Indeed, when 
he stands upon the lecture platform, his face 
fairly glowing with purposeful seriousness behind 
which there is always a broad and genial smile— 
almost unknown in the Orient—he calls to mind 
some memories of the intrepid Rough Rider 
President. 

“T hope for much in the way of future develop- 
ments in China, and the relation between China 
and the United States when our people have 
learned more of your language, and people in 
America have learned our differences in language 
result from differences in thought,”’ declared Dr. 
Hsieh. ‘Unless we can speak to each other in a 


common tongue, there will always be differences 
in understanding that prevent us from maintain- 
ing understandable relations toward each other.” 

With an expressive American gesture of pound- 
ing the table with clenched fists, Dr. Hsieh in- 
sisted that China is far from being sonambulent. 
“China is wide awake, further than that, she is 
going, in the immediate future, to co-operate 
with America in the golden era at hand.” 

In his vision of new China arising from the 
dust of the civil strife which it recently witnessed, 
Dr. Hsieh is rosy with dreams of the hundred 
Buddhist Temples being turned into schools, the 
many political, social and economic changes, 
among which is the new banking system, which 
he expects to come about through the inter- 
vention of the Western World, in the outstretched 
hand of good fellowship from America. 

“The United States is today the greatest factor 
in the prevention of war and the preservation 
of international peace. China and America 
working together, will point the way to a real, 
diplomatic friendship among the peoples of the 
earth.” 

After one of his impressive lectures recently, he 
was presented with an American flag. Receiving 
it with outstretched hands, he entwined it with 
the rainbow flag of the new China; pointing to 
that rainbow, recalled to the minds of his aud- 
itors the celestial promise which the many-colored 
arch of the heavens is God’s assurance to man. 

“One thousand bright young Americans speak- 
ing Chinese would prove a potential influence in 
bringing China to thinking in modern ways, and 
in developing China as Americans have done in 
Mexico, Cuba and the Philippines. Particularly 
when American genius is much in demand in 
China, and leadership can be furnished at this psy- 
chological time. In China today there are four 
hundred thousand persons to one doctor; one hun- 
dred and eight thousand children to one teacher; 
thirty-two million people to one druggist, and not 
more than fifteen dentists, fifty engineers or 
twenty-five lawyers in the whole of China. Think 
of the possibilities. By taking America to China 
instead of bringing China to America, would ina 
measure, solve immigration problems, and make 
China a great close Brother Nation of America.” 


A 


Francisco Nitti, Former Premier 
of Italy 


ON one of Italy’s darkest days during the 

World War I sat in the Italian Department 
of Finance. It had been raining and my coat and 
umbrella were lying on the marble table outside 
the door. Before me was a rather stout man 
with sparkling black eyes and hair prernaturely 
gray. It was combed back in a sleek and pleas- 
ing pompadour. He greeted me with a sparkle 
of happy memories in his eyes. 

“TI remember those wonderful days in Amer- 
ica,” he declared smilingly. 

Signor Francesco Nitti, the Italian Minister 
was seated before me in all the glow of war power. 
Upon the downfall of the Orlando Cabinet, he 
was chosen Premier and firmly held the helm of 
the Roman ship of state during the world-wide 
upheaval. Because of the brilliant service ren- 
dered his country during the period of stress and 
strain, Signor Nitti was looked upon as the only 
man to meet the responsibilities of reconstruct- 
ing Italy. In the Allied conferences his deter- 
mination and vision with regard to economic 
questions were tried and tested and were not 
found wanting. 

On several points President Wilson and Nitti 


clashed and the Roman statesman finally left the 
Hall of Mirrors a disappointed man, as far as 
Italian claims were concerned. Returning to 
Italy he spoke his mind freely on European con- 
ditions—more than that, he wrote a book that 
was a “‘best seller.” 

In my last interview I was startled when he 
used the American word ‘‘bunco.” 

“Europe has been Balkanized as well as bun- 
coed,” he declared. 

“Her internal mistrusts and hates have grown 
with each bit of chicanery. Imperialism has 
become the disease of the little as well as the 
great, for here we are with more men under arms 
than before the war, while nations are planning 
imperialistic programs surpassing the most am- 
bitious dreams of Napoleon.” 

At that time Nitti considered France a more 
imperialistic and potent menace than Germany, 
and cast the idea that you cannot reason from 
pre-war conceptions into the scrap heap. 

“America is to a large extent responsible for 
the invasion of the Ruhr, for the crimes which 


‘ took place there and for the greatest outrage 


committed for some centuries upon the property 
and inhabitants of an unarmed country attacked 
in time of peace.” 

This was hot stuff, but he missed fire as a 
prophet. The pre-war sentiment of the Triple 
Alliance did not seem to be entirely obliterated 
from the mind of Nitti. 

Nitti has not been applauded as a hero or as 
the saviour of Italy by American Italians, almost 
a million of whom live in New York and furnish a 





FrRANCESCO NITTI says: “Europe has been 
Balkanized as well as buncoed. Imperialism 
has become a disease growing out of a war for 
Democracy!” 


better idea of the real Italian sentiment than do 
the political pronouncements of Italy. 

It was felt that his visit to America might have 
modified his drastic views, but his political dis- 
appointment is evident in one of his books, which 
has a Near East title, “They Make a Desert.” 
Here the same chip is found on Nitti’s shoulders 
as when his long-continued nightmare began. 

The pessimistic gloom of that rainy day in the 
room where I first met Nitti, when he said good-by 
with the tragic intonation of a real farewell, is 
still reflected in his writings. Coming from a 
quiet and reserved individual, it had something 
of the tragic explosion of Salvini in a Shakespear- 
ean role. 
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T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board 


N his office as chairman of the United States 

Shipping Board, with all its distractions, I 
found a man of smiling countenance. As fore- 
man on a lake steamer years ago, T. V. O’Connor 
began smiling when he received orders—he now 
smiles as he gives orders. 

While born in Toronto, Ontario, fifty-two years 
ago, at an early age, the O’Connor family re- 
moved to Buffalo, New York, which T. V. 
O’Connor calls his home town. To him boyhood 
days were not much different from those of the 
great majority of the young Americans of his 
time. At the age of fourteen he was attending 





ot V. O’CONNOR says: ‘“‘Never forget to smile 
* your orders, as well as your thanks.” 


the public grammar school in Buffalo, but there 
was little time to devote to education. It was 
soon necessary for him to give up his schooling 
and to contribute toward the support of the 
family. 

But little “T.V.” was far from calling it quits, 
and never went to work without a book in his 
pocket to make up for the lost schooldays. The 
spare moments during the day were utilized, 
together with his lunch hour, in studying to 
prepare himself to pass examinations and become 
a tugboat captain. Continuous years of hard 
work had deepened his determination to have an 
education—and make new friends every day if 
opportunity offered. Later he became a fireman 
on a tug on the Great Lakes; in the spring, 
when navigation was closed, he became an aésist- 
ant engineer. Then he went into ferrying, and 
was appointed captain of a lake steamer. In 
this position his first important honor was con- 
ferred upon him, for he was shortly after elected 
president of the International Longshoreman 
Association and director of the Stevedore’s 
Association. 

Then began the real battle of his life, but with 
characteristic optimism he looked facts squarely 
in the face and met his problems without a scowl 
or grouch. His philosophy was expressed in a 
few words: 

“Never forget to smile your orders as well as 
your thanks.”’ 

Mr. O’Connor was a close friend of President 
Woodrow Wilson, and won fame, even before his 
advancement to the position he now holds. He 
foiled the plot, during the war, of a German spy 
who was endeavoring to stop the shipment of 
ammunition to the Allies. 


When the late President Harding was choosing 
his helpers, he sent for T. V. O’Connor and they 
had many a talk over the dinner table. Later, 
the President appointed him vice-chairman of 
the shipping board as a reward for his valuable 
services as a member of the body. When 
Harding championed the merchant marine bill 
Mr. O’Connor was one of his staunchest sup- 
porters, and proved an ardent advocate for the 
measure. 

‘‘American people will sooner or later awaken 
to the necessity of giving encouragment to the 
merchant marine,” declared Mr. O’Connor. 
“America must awaken from its slumber—on the 
high seas.” 

Mr. O’Connor doesn’t look his fifty-two years 
of age, for he is sturdy and strong enough to do a 
hard day’s work at the docks; his friends declare 
that he is irresistible in a rough and tumble 
wrestling match. A family of six children 
proves the worth of his expression that “a home 
should know every honor and no_ useless 
extravagance.” 

Holding one of the biggest jobs ever given a 
laboring man was accorded him by President 
Coolidge, when the latter appointed him to the 
chairmanship of the Shipping Board. Since his 
early days as a fireman on a tug boat, T. V.O’Con- 
nor has lived his life for the shipping business 
in one way or the other, and throughout the time 
of strife and strikes he maintained a level head 
that has made his leadership count for much in 
the progress toward better things, not only for 
his colleagues, but for all fellow-workmen. 

“Some day we will see the American flag cover- 
ing the high seas as in the days of clipper ships, 
That will come when Congress realizes that the 
oceans are a part of the territory owned in com- 
mon by the U.S. A.” 


4 


Walter Camp Was the “All-American” 
Sport Authority 


"THINK of American sports and you naturally 

think of Walter Camp. The name, Walter 
Camp, is familiar to every red-blooded American 
boy between the ages of nine and ninety. Who 
hasn’t read his stories of college football, and, at 
the close of the season, breathlessly awaited the 
appearance of his selection of the cream of 
American college football players? Ask the next 
man or boy you meet whether or not he has 
ever heard of Camp’s ‘“‘All American.” 

Walter Camp, the dean of American athletics 
and one of the best known sporting writers in the 
country, was born amid the cultural surround- 
ings of New Haven, Connecticut, the city in 
which Eli Yale established his famous institu- 
tion of learning—and football. That was back 
in the year 1859, just before the war. Graduat- 
ing from Yale in 1880, he almost immediately 
entered upon a career as a patron of the sporting 
life. 

At the time of his death he was chairman of 
the board of the New Haven Clock Company. 
Perhaps his association with the clock-making 
industry had something to do with the systematic 
way in which he took up athletics. During his 
college freshman days, he became the captain of 
the yearling football team. After his gradua- 
tion, for twenty years he coached the Yale team, 
and to him, more than anyone else, is due the 
credit for Yale’s present position among the “big 
three.”’ During his days as a student, he was 
as much a leader in studies as in sports, and 
to him went the coveted prize for the “Ivy” 
ode. Twelve years after he had received his 


sheepskin he was awarded the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

His first book, ““The Substitute, Jack Hall of 
Yale,” indicated that he was a writer of much 
promise and that lovers of the sort of fiction for 
which this country is famous would soon have 
upon their list another virile writer of books 
chock full of red-blooded experiences. 

When with Walter Camp you realized how 
very little you really knew about the game of 
bridge. There was not a rule in Hoyle that 
wasn’t thoroughly familiar to him, and it was a 
treat to watch him play bridge or auction. It 
was not in matters of health, physical fitness and 
sport alone that he excelled. 

During his college days he boxed-a great deal 
and even at sixty-five he could take care of him- 
self according tothe rules of the ‘‘manly art.’’ A 
bit over the football-playing age, he acted as 
secretary of the Football Rules Committee. 
Golf was his favorite game of late years, and he 
certainly could swing a wicked club. An enthu- 
siastic booster of municipal golf courses, he 
studied the problem down to the last detail and 
was for some time associated with the late 
Surgeon General Gorgas in the latter’s study of 
the physical fitness of aviators. 

“Interest in athletics is growing rather than 
abating,’ declared Mr. Camp. “That is one 
of the most favorable signs of the time. Physical 
exercise is now recognized to be as much a neces- 
sity as the exercises in a church or a school room. 
You cannot have good health without bodily 





ALTER CAMP said: “Interest in athletics 
is growing rather than abating. That is one 
of the most favorable signs of the time.” 


vigor. We have found that living in the most 
natural way is the best—that many of the things 
detrimental to health are artificial. The very 
impulse of an American is to get up and swing his 
arms and go out to breathe deeply of the free air.”’ 

Walter Camp, at the age at which men usually 
retire, found himself as vigorous and full of vital- 
ity as ever, still planning new things to generate 
more vitality and power. A short time before 
his death he declared: 

“If people would only realize that by exercis- 
ing their stomachs, heads and arms, and by keep- 
ing everlastingly at it they harden them, and 
it is from lack of use that muscles atrophy and 
become flabby, they would be much bette: 
off.”” 
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Modern Discovery of the Land of Americus Vespucius 


The America South of the Equator 


A survey of the development and future of historic South 
America, ‘now becoming known to brother Americans of 
the North as a part of their own continent 


HILE the mystery that once surrounded 

Africa, through the efforts of such men 

as Livingstone and Stanley has long 

since been solved, South America is still more 

or less of a dark continent to North America, 

despite the efforts of our Pan-American organ- 

izations. Similarity of climate and products has 

made it unnecessary for us to deal extensively 

with the Latin-American countries and we have 

lost the opportunity of valuable contact with 
their people. 

The fact that the energies of our people have 
been almost exclusively directed to the develop- 
ment of our own country, and that the propa- 
gandists of Europe have outstripped us in their 
subtle and devious methods for the social and 
commercial conquest of South America, has left 
that vast continent a terre incognito to most of 
us and given us little opportunity to come in 
contact with its best and most noted men. 
South America has been Europeanized rather 
than Americanized. 

Even the students in our high schools and 
colleges display an amazing lack of knowledge 
with regard to the countries lying directly below 
us. Ask the average college graduate the name 
of the greatest South American and he will 
probably mention General Bolivar. And yet, 
on visiting South America you will find that it 
is the name General San Martin, whom the 
Latin-Americans regard as the veritable Wash- 
ington and Lincoln of the collective history of 
their nations. 

On the whole, little is known here of the mar- 
velous exploits of the liberator of Brazil, the 
Argentine, Chile and Peru, and for the most part 
we have absolutely no knowledge regarding the 
exploits of General Belgrano, General Sucre, or 
the famous Monk Beltran who, at Mendoza, 
forged the implements of war which made pos- 
sible the decisive victories of San Martin who 
carried his campaigns across the summit of the 
Andes and to the Pacific coast. 

Students throughout the world are electrified 
by the prodigious exploits of Hannibal and. Na- 
poleon, and yet they have in modern times been 
surpassed by those of General San Martin who, 
with his ragged army, climbed the’ tremendous 
and rugged heights of the Andes and achieved on 
the plains of Chile the victories of Chacabuco 
and Maipu which destroyed the power of the 
Spanish tyrant and established the independence 
of Chile. 

General Pershing’s recent tour of South Amer- 
ica had for its principal purpose the participation 
in the one-hundredth anniversary celebration of 
the Battle of Ayacucho which resulted in the 
annihilation of the Spanish forces of the Viceroy, 
and the liberation not only of Peru, but of 
Ecuador and Bolivia, Colombia and Venezuela 
as well. While the ragged battalions under 
General Sucre numbered little more than one- 
quarter the forces of Spain, they achieved a vic- 
tory closely paralleling that of Washington, 
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Greene, and Marion, the commanders of the 
young North American Republic’s ragged conti- 
nentals. 

While General San Martin is hailed as the 
liberator of the Argentine, it was General Bel- 
grano, “the Sherman of South America,” who 
actually commanded the militaire responsible for 
the victory. 

After the close of his great career, San Martin 
was driven by malicious and thoroughly un- 
warranted criticism, such as sometimes assailed 
Washington and Grant, to exile himself from his 
native land and died, poverty stricken, in France. 
But just as Washington still lives in the shrine 
at Mount Vernon, and Grant regards the fickle 
world from his tomb on Riverside Drive, so the 
great hero of the Latin-American nations looks 
out over the lands he liberated from his tomb in 
the great cathedral in the capital city of the Ar- 
gentine. There came, eventually, a day when 
the patriots of the South American nations real- 
ized their error, and with tears in their eyes 


OLICE COMMISSIONER ENRIGHT, Dr. 
Galvao and Chief of Police Diaz of Rio de 
Janeiro at the cable railroad station leading to 
Sugar Loaf Mountain in the Harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro at the International Police Conference in 
1923. He will again represent that department at 
the International Police Conference this year 





brought home from Europe the remains of him 
who had given his all in their cause. Just a 
stone’s throw away, just outside another of the 
great churches of Buenos Aires, is the magnifi- 
cent monument and sepulchre of the great Bel- 
grano, the particular hero of the Argentine. 

No story of the exploits of San Martin would 
be complete without mention of the marvelous 
work of the Monk Beltran who, issuing forth 
from the great monastery near Mendoza at the 
foot of the Andes, gathered about him his con- 
freres and peons and set them to work forging 
arms and ammunition necessary to achieve the 
trans-Andean victories of General San Martin. 
On the summit of a small mountain on the out- 
skirts of Mendoza stands a majestic monument 
to the General. The huge bronze tablets which 
adorn its sides depict the work of the Monk, also 
the arrival of the women of the Argentine who 
nobly gave their jewels and savings to sustain 
the efforts of the General and his crusaders in 
the cause of South American liberty. 

How many are there in these United States 
who realize greau colonies had been established, 
fortresses built, churches erected, schools and 
world renowned universities organized in South 
America one hundred years before the cavaliers 
founded homes’ at Jamestown, or the Puritans 
landed at Plymouth? These institutions still 
survive and in the schools and colleges the stu- 
dents of the Southern continent are now learning 
about the United States. Does not this fact 
indicate that in our own institutions of learning 
there should be courses giving young America 
some idea of the neighboring continent of South 
America? How much of the geography course 
is given to the Southern portion of the western 
hemisphere? 

* * * 

It was Cabral, a Portuguese, who sailed for a 
voyage around the Cape of Good Hope and,driven 
by adverse winds, first landed in South America 
in northern Brazil. Later, by an edict of the 
Pope, half of South America was given to Por- 
tugal, and the other half to Spain. The vast 
territory of the Republic of Brazil which is as 
large as the eastern United States, was for cen- 
turies a colony of Portugal. When the royal 
family was driven from Portugal by the rush of 
Napoleon’s legions, it was received with open 
arms by the people of Brazil. Not until the 
abdication of Napoleon did the King return to 
his own land, and when he did, he left behind his 
eldest son, Dom Pedro, the heir apparent, who 
elected to remain as emperor, rather than return 
to Portugal and await his coming into the king- 
ship. And it was Dom Pedro who later refused 
to subordinate Brazil to Portugal, and declared 
his independence of father, king, and country, 
preferring to remain the honored and venerated 
leader, friend and patron of the Empire of Brazil. 

His son, Dom Pedro II, inherited the spirit 
and ideals of his illustrious father, and when the 
time came that the people of Brazil elected to 
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become a republic and join hands with the other 
countries of South America, he made no protest, 
but willingly submitted to the bloodless revolu- 
tion and lived the rest of his life in France. 


Most of those it now has are run along the coast 
—short lines which have never been consolidated 
or co-ordinated to facilitate traffic. The coun- 
try is still in the pioneer stages, and the develop- 
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EMARKABLE MONUMENT to General San Martin, ‘The Washington of South America” on the 


summit of a mountain at Mendoza. 
military exploits of General San Martin. 


The bronze tablets on all sides depict scenes from the 
This is one of the most remarkable monuments in the world. 


Practically the whole mountain is a monument 


The House of Braganza which so long ruled 
the destinies of Portugal produced many evil 
men, and few who were great and wise. Were it 
not for this fact the great empire that once was 
Portugal would not have disappeared from the 
earth. But the Brazilian Branch of the Bra- 
ganza family will always live in the hearts of 
the people of a Brazil, still in its infancy, that is 
destined to become a giant republic of the South- 
ern Continent. Today it has a population of 
about ten millions, although it is capable of sup- 
porting at least two hundred millions of people, 
each one of whom might have a considerable 
plantation. If necessary, it could probably sup- 
port, in a far better way, a population equal to 
that of India and China. 

With a varied climate having all the advantages 
of both tropical and temperate zones, a vast re- 
gion of mighty rivers, extensive plains, primeval 
forests and mineral resources, Brazil is one of the 
richest nations in the world. It produces 75 per 
cent of the world’s coffee, an enormous amount of 
sugar, a great and growing amount of cereals, 
and most of the world’s cocoa and rubber. Its 
exportation of tea and maté are likewise enor- 
mous, and the country is capable of furnishing 
all the tropical fruits and products the world 
requires. 

What Brazil needs most today is railroads. 


ment during the next seventy-five years should 
equal, or even surpass the great development 
that has taken place in the United States. The 
reward of the American adventurer and pioneer 
has been tremendous, and the story of their 
exploits is fascinating, but the chapter of Brazilian 
history that is soon to be written will, in all prob- 
ability, surpass the story of the past three gen- 
erations in the United States. 

South America suffers from certain climatic 
drawbacks which are easily overcome. Diseases 
of the tropics can be conquered as they have been 
in the Canal Zone,and in other parts of the 
South American continent. What really is 
needed is immigration, and immigration of the 
right kind. Brazil is awake to the fact that the 
glorious present is the time to select the immi- 
grants at their disposal. They are not likely to 
duplicate the mistakes made by the United States 
during its period of unrestricted immigration. 

The leaders now in control of the government 
and who dominate the social life of the Republic 
of Brazil seem capable. For nearly thirty-five 
years they have carried the young republic along 
progressive lines. With their broad vision they 
have seen that the country is still afflicted with 
the profligate wastes of frontier days, and are 
preparing foundations for a great future. The 
country is still in the immediate post-colonial 


days, and the present generation is imbued with 
the ideas and inspirations of the new era, away 
from the entanglements retarding traditions of 
the old days. Interstate and intercity jealousy 
still exists, and the usual suspicions and ani- 
mosities between the different races inherited 
from the old world are evident, but the new 
generation who are intensely practical and pro- 
gressive generously declare that they have gained 
much from the influence and friendship of the 
United States. 

One danger more patent than all others arises 
from the extensive European colonization in cer- 
tain localities. This may lead to segregation of 
different racial strains, or even to revolution. 
Luckily, however, we of the United States realize 
that these are all initial difficulties and will, for 
the most part, pass away with the succession of 
generations as it has in the U. S. A. to a large 
extent. 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, with its 
two millions in population, is one of the world’s 
most beautiful .cities. The majestic driveway, 
extending along the seashore for many miles, is 
unsurpassed anywhere. ‘This capital, which only 
a few years ago was noted for its pestilential dis- 
eases, is now one of the world’s healthiest ports. 

The Avenida Rio Branco, two hundred feet 
wide, which was cut through the heart of the 
city about ten years ago at an expense of $50,000,- 
000, is one of the world’s finest thoroughfares. 

The beautiful bay, the majestic mountains, 
and the charming scenery surrounding the capital, 
have made it famous the world over. 

Some day Rio de Janeiro will probably cease to 
be the capital of Brazil and,.for this reason, no 
fine government buildings have been erected in 
this city, for it is the law, or at least the unwritten 
law, that the capital shall be eventually located 
at some suitable place in the center of this great 
republic. 

* * * 

About three hundred miles to the southwest 
of Rio de Janeiro is Sao Paulo, the capital of the 
State of the same name. A city of 750,000 
people, it is sometimes called “the Chicago of 
South America.”” Sao Paulo has grown in the 
last fifty years from a population of less than 
100,000 to its present size and importance ‘as 
the center of the coffee business of the Latin- 
American continent. Of all the coffee used in 
the world, 75 per cent is raised in Brazil, and of 
this, the same percentage is handled by the city 
and its seaport, Santos, about fifty miles away. 

The railroad from Sao Paulo to Santos, oper- 
ated by English capitalists, is perhaps one of the 
finest railroads on the Western Continent. The 
roadbed and equipment are maintained at a high 
standard. This remarkable railroad leads over 
a high mountain which is usually enshrouded in 
a heavy mist, for rain falls there almost continu- 
ously. Trains making the grade on either side 
are carried upward on an immense cable operated 
from a tremendous power house. at the summit 
of the mountain. This system of operation 
differs materially from the method employed on 
the railroad across the Andes Mountains, which 
is operated on cog-wheels. Each of these sys- 
tems have their advantages and disadvantages, 
but, none the less, the officials of each of these 
mountain railroad systems are firm in their 
belief that their system is the best. 

Vast fortunes have been amassed during the 
past twenty-five years, by the coffee kings of 
Brazil, most of whom have their homes in Sao 
Paulo. This city is also the center of the great 
agricultural section of Brazil. Large crops of 
wheat, barley, and other cereals are raised in this 
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territory. There are also many cattle ranches 
and tea and maté plantations. A large number 
of manufacturing plants have been established 
in recent years, and the people are now manu- 
facturing a large portion of their own machinery. 
The extensive water power in the vicinity is being 
utilized for light and power stimulating industrial 
development. 

Santos is destined to be one of the most im- 
portant ports on the Atlantic seacoast. A city 
of one hundred thousand, it has become an im- 
portant port, because of the tremendous amount 
of shipping which comes to it from the State and 
City of Sao Paulo. Once an unsanitary fever- 
hole, the harbor and wharves have since been 
entirely renovated, and is now being extended 
along American lines by American contractors. 
Santos has a most marvelous seafront which 
may some day rival that of Rio de Janeiro. San- 
tos has one of the finest harbors in the world, 
and the great shore drive, more than forty miles 
long, which is to be known as the ‘‘Avenido Presi- 
dent Wilson,” is now in the process of construc- 
tion, to become some day one of the most superb 
avenues in the Western hemisphere. 

To the south is the little Republic of Uruguay 
with a territory somewhat larger than that of New 
England. It has but one important city, Mon- 
tevideo, the capital, a splendid metropolis of 
about 500,000 people on the banks of the River 
La Plata—a veritable inland sea. Here, too, 
President Wilson is to be honored by the erec- 
tion of a fourteen mile driveway which is to bear 
his name. 

The government of Uruguay is perhaps one 
of the most efficient in South America. A splen- 
did new capitol building is in course of construc- 
tion. The city is being embellished, improved 
and extended in every direction, the people are 
extremely progressive and provident, they are 
exceedingly friendly and hospitable in their atti- 
tude toward the people of the United States. 

Uruguay is a strictly agricultural country. It 
has no mineral resources, but it has vast agri- 
cultural lands on which are raised millions of 
horses, cattle, and sheep. The great farms and 
plantations of the Republic also produce a con- 
siderable amount of cereal and, small as it is, 
the country is nevertheless one of the most pro- 
gressive of South America, for its money stands 
at par the world round and suffered little in the 
financial debacle following the World War. 

* * * 

The Republic of the Argentine is one of the 
great and powerful Republics of South America. 
Its territory, about half the size of the United 
States, is almost entirely within the temperate 
zone, and the climate is substantially the same 
as that of the United States. The northern part 
has a temperature approximating that of Georgia 
or North Carolina, while that of the southern 
part, including Patagonia, which is a territory 
of the Republic, approximates the climate of 
New York and New England. The Argentine 
is practically one great plain, as level as a floor. 
There is little or no foliage, especially in the 
northern part, and all of the trees one sees there 
have been planted. The country is a vast graz- 
ing ground with soil capable of producing tre- 
mendous crops without the use of fertilizer. 
These vast “‘pampas’’ are famous as cattle and 
sheep raising districts. 

Lack of water is this region’s one great draw- 
back. In time this will probably be overcome 
by means of artificial canals or artesian wells. 
But notwithstanding these disadvantages, the 
agricultural products of the Argentine amount 
to a fabulous sum of money, and the volume is 


growing every year. Already Argentine prod- 
ucts are a determining factor in the prices 
obtained for products in the United States. 

In all probability, the southern part of the 





The La Plata is a most extraordinary river. 
Were it not for the fact it has a pronounced and 
vigorous current which makes its waters almost 
as yellow as those of the Mississippi, one would 
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Argentine will some day become one of the most 
flourishing and productive portions of this vast 
country. This territory has a climate like that 
of the northern part of the United States, and 
it is much better watered than the northern 
part of the Republic. Containing a large num- 
ber of lakes and rivers, this section of the country 
possesses some advantages that are not enjoyed 
by that portion of the country situated along the 
great River La Plata. 

The original inhabitants who developed Brazil, 
are Portuguese, whereas the stock of the Argen- 
tine is Spanish. While both are Latin, there is 
still a considerable difference between the people 
of the Argentine and Brazil. The immigrants 
who come to the Argentine are largely Spanish, 
Italian, and German, and they have built there 
many prosperous cities and laid the foundations 
for a vast empire country in the future, with a 
domain possible of unlimited development. 


General San Martin was known as the “‘George Washington of South America’”’ 


be inclined to think it was an arm of the sea. 
At Montevideo, situated near the mouth, but 
many miles from the sea, the river is about one 
hundred and fifty miles wide. At Buenos Aires, 
one hundred and twenty-five miles further ‘to 
the west, the river is nearly 40 miles wide. The 
breadth of the stream, and power of the large vol- 
ume of water is tremendous. It is difficult to rea- 
lize that it is a river instead of a great lake. This 
vast river reaches far into the interior and along 
its banks are many large cities and towns among 
which is Rosario, a city of 700,000 which is 
reached for the most part only by steamboat 
service. 
BUENOS AIRES 

Buenos Aires, the capital of the Argentine, is 
situated on the great plain on the southerly side 
of the great Rio La Plata. This splendid city, 
with a population of about two millions, is one 
of the world’s finest capitals. 
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The conditions for the building of a capital at 
this place have not been specially favorable, for 
the site has no natural advantages for the crea- 
tion of a beautiful city, but these proud, artistic 
and energetic people have taken advantage of 
every opportunity to beautify and embellish 
their capital, and they have succeeded in doing 
so to a marvelous degree. 

The city is adorned with many beautiful parks 
and avenues, splendid monuments and govern- 
ment buildings, and, while they have built here 
the greatest commercial city of South America, 
they have not failed to take into consideration 
everything that was necessary to make their city 
one of the most beautiful capitals of the world. 

Buenos Aires is a friendly city of boundless 
hospitality and peculiar charm, which truly en- 
titles it to be called the “Paris of South America.” 

The trans-Andean Railroad is one of the great 
engineering achievements of South America. 
The distance by rail from Buenos Aires to Val- 
paraiso is about 888 miles. The train, leaving 
Buenos Aires in the early morning, passes across 
the great Argentine Pampas, through many 
small towns and thousands of great plantations 
where innumerable cattle are grazing. The ride 
is hot and dusty and very uninteresting owing 
to the endless flat pampas, a wondrous scene 
almost unbroken by hill, tree, lake or river. 

Mendoza is reached after an all night ride 
across the desolate, interminable stretch of land. 
Nestled at the foot of the eastern slopes of the 
Andes, is a great wine country where for many 
miles on either side of the railroad there is nothing 
but vineyards. A very dry country, the crops 
are grown mostly on irrigated lands. The qual- 
ity of the wine produced compares very favor- 
ably with that of France and Spain and is used 
to a very great extent throughout the Argentine. 
The wine merchants and growers of Mendoza are 
prosperous. This city was the scene of the or- 
ganization of General San Martin’s campaign 
across the Andes for the liberation of Chile, and 
on the summit of a hill is a most imposing monu- 
ment dedicated to General Martin and his 
associates, 

After an hour or two in Mendoza the traveler 
changes cars and takes the narrow gauge railroad 
across the Andes. The cars are as large and 
modern as those of the standard gauge railroad 
and are well equipped. The food served is equal 
to that of the best hotels in South America and 
is better than that served on any other railroad 
in either North or South America. 

All day long the train passes up the eastern 
slopes, over the summit, and down the western 
slope of the Andes, arriving on the plains of 
Chile just as the sun goes down. The trip has 
nothing of the interest which accompanies the 
ride across the Rockies. There is absolutely no 
vegetation and nothing to relieve the monotony 
except the deep gorges, the rushing rivers, the 
lofty mountains, some of them capped with 
eiderdown, but lacking the picturesque and ver- 
dant garb of the Rockies. 

a * . 

Two hours after reaching the western foothills 
of the Andes, we arrived in Santiago, the beauti- 
ful capital of Chile, a very attractive city encir- 
cled by high mountains. Some of the peaks, 
even in the summer time, are covered with snow 
and in the winter time are said to present a gor- 
geous spectacle of the Ice King’s glory. 

Santiago still bears the evidence of its early 
Spanish foundation and culture, but it has many 
modern boulevards, majestic buildings and 
beautiful parks. 

At this time Chile has a revolutionary govern- 


ment. A short while ago the army and navy 
took possession of the government, and the Presi- 
dent has gone into exile in Europe. The revolu- 
tion was bloodless and seems to have been due 
to some maladministration of the finances which 
resulted almost in governmental bankruptcy, 
deflation of the currency, and failure of the gov- 
ernment to pay its employees, including the 
army and navy, for a long period of time. 

The revolutionary government, with its tem- 
porary president, a distinguished general of the 
army, seems to be making favorable progress, 
and the administration is rapidly extricating 
the country from its financial difficulties, and it 
may be predicted that a constitutional govern- 
ment would soon be re-established in the near 
future. 

The Chilean railroads are under government 
control. The roadbeds are substantial and the 
rolling stock, which is mostly American, is in 
good shape. Everything is orderly and the gov- 
ernment seems to be functioning satisfactorily. 

Valparaiso, the great seaport of Chile, is a 
city of about 100,000 people, situated on the side 
of the sweeping hills which face the harbor, only 
about two hours by train from Santiago, the 
capital of Chile. Although it is a progressive 
seaport city, there is very little of interest, but 
it has a beautiful suburb called Vino del Mar, 
where most of the wealthy people reside. 

The journey up the west coast from Valpa- 
raiso to Panama is extremely uninteresting. 
For seven days the ship passes close along the 
western coast of South America where there is 
scarcely the sign of a tree, flower or human 
habitation—it is all one vast desert of sand, rock 
and high mountains, with scarcely a piece of 
level ground upon which a hut could be built. 


Rain seldom falls along this coast, and there- 


is no water except that furnished by an occa- 
sional small stream fed by mountain snows. 
The Antarctic current sweeping along the west- 
ern coast of South America tempers the climate 
which would otherwise be very warm, and pro- 
duces atmospheric conditions which prevent 
rainfall. 

The boat only makes a few stops at small 
ports between Valparaiso and Callao, the port 
of Lima the capital of Peru. All of these places 
are hot, dusty, dirty and uninteresting, and 
rain has not fallen in most of them for thirty or 
forty years. Desperate efforts to nourish a few 
trees and flowers in the parks, are not crowned 
with much success. 

Callao and Lima are practically one city, the 
distance between them by automobile being only 
about fifteen minutes along a very good, modern 
cement highway. Callao is a busy seaport, but 
uninteresting in every respect. 

Lima is an ancient city founded by Pizzaro 
four hundred years ago. The older portion is of 
the Spanish type, with narrow streets and build- 
ings furnished with interior courts called “‘patios.”’ 
Improved and modernized along progressive lines 
by the very efficient President of the Republic, 
Mr. Leguia, who is now serving his third five- 
year term as President, Lima is pushing forward 
at a lively pace. 

Shortly after he first became President, a revo- 
lutionary party attempted to force his resigna- 
tion. They carried him away from the palace, 
held a gun at his head and demanded his abdi- 
cation, but he refused to resign and was shortly 
afterwards rescued by his own adherents. He 
retained his office, was re-elected and again re- 
elected, and at this time he appears to have a 
firm grip on the government and many of his old 
opponents say that he has given and is giving 


the best and most progressive administration 
his country ever enjoyed, rapidly stabilizing the 
finances of the country and enormously increas- 
ing the commercial and financial prestige of 
Peru. 

A city of 300,000 population, Lima is rapidly 
being modernized and extended. Boulevards are 
being built in the direction of Callao and other 
parts of the seashore. American engineers are 
carrying on much of the construction enterprises. 
Lima, too, has designated one of its great boule- 
vards in honor of President Wilson. 

In the splendid old church of Santa Domingo 
is the shrine, and the remains of Santa Rosa the 
only saint on the western continent. This fa- 
mous shrine attracts worldwide attention, for 
this noble soul is recognized as the patron saint 
and liberator of the women of South America. 

In the majestic old cathedral on the Central 
Plaza of Lima may be seen in a glass coffin, the 
skeleton of the great conquistador, Pizzaro. 
Even the wounds on his head and body inflicted 
by his assassins are pointed out to the visitor. 

A ramble in and about this ancient city, in- 
specting the old buildings of the ancient days, 
with their superb wood-carvings and adornment, 
as well as the historical places that go back to 
the days of the conquistadors, should occupy at 
least a fortnight of the time of the traveler in- 
stead of one day. 

At the city of Cuzco is located the capital of 
the ancient empire of the Incas, about two 
hundred miles from Lima. It is reached by a 
mountain railroad from the small seaport city of 
Mollendo. ] 

The important cities of Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Colombia are reached with consid- 
erable difficulty, as they are situated some dis- 
tance from the seashore. The lines of communi- 
cation are limited, the boats are infrequent and 
railroad trips are made only with considerable 
difficulty and loss of time. 

Our steamer made no stop on the coast of 
Ecuador. The shore line of Colombia is not so 
dreary as the coast of Chile and Peru. Here 
the Antarctic current begins to lose its influence. 
The mountains do not extend so close to the 
coast and there is a marked increase in vegeta- 
tion. Toward the north, as the voyage con- 
tinues, is territory better watered. 

To make a real tour of South America would 
require at least six months. To do full justice to 
this vast continent would require at least a year. 
The short-timed trip that I made to Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentine, Chile, Peru and Panama was 
made in a minimum time of fifty days, of which 
thirty-six were spent at sea, leaving only fourteen 
on land. 

* * * 

Just now South America is in about the same 
position as was our nation at the close of the 
Civil War. At that time we had vast territories 
that were still undeveloped, vast mineral re- 
sources yet to be discovered, and large territories 
still unexplored. Although this condition exists 
in South America today, the South Americans 
are moving forward by leaps and bounds. But, 
not withstanding this development, Brazil, with 
its territory as large as the United States, is 
probably 90 per cent undeveloped, and a great 
part of it is practically terre incognito. The 
mineral and agricultural resources of Brazil are 
staggering, and, properly developed, they could 
supply the whole world. What is true of Brazil 
is also true, in a general way, of the great repub- 
lic of the Argentine, which, outside of four or 
five of the larger cities, is still a great agricul- 
tural country, largely undeveloped. 
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This fact is likewise true of Uruguay, Chile, 
and Peru, for these countries are still in their 
infancy so far as development is concerned, 
though they have made, and are still making 
marvellous progress. I understand the other 
countries of South America are also in a stage of 
development similar in every respect to that in 
this country some sixty or seventy years ago. 

We hear often of America’s neglect in allowing 
South America to become Europeanized, but this 
is hardly fair to our initiative. Practically all of 
South America, it must be remembered, was dis- 
covered, explored, and settled by the Latin 
races, whereas the United States and Canada 
were discovered, explored and settled by the 
races occupying the northern part of Europe. 

Except in some of the more important colonies 
where certain groups of Europeans have settled 
during the past twenty-five years, the language 
of Brazil is Portuguese. The rest of South 
America speak Spanish. Naturally, their trade 
during the last century has been with Europe 
and with the Latin countries from which they 
sprang. When the Latin American countries 
had achieved their independence, the wealthy 
and influential people were of Spanish or Portu- 
guese stock, and they naturally became the 
prominent and determining factors in the social 
and business life of the cities which soon sprang 
up. As a’ result, the conditions which existed 
at that time have been perpetuated, and South 
America has been “‘Europeanized.”’ 

Geographically, the climate and general agri- 
cultural situation in South America corresponds 
to that of North America. The principal 
products of the Argentine are cattle and live- 
stock, wool, hides, and cereals of all kinds such 
as we raise in the United States. Brazil spe- 
cializes in the production of coffee and rubber, 
most of which is purchased by the United 
States, but it is also developing great agricul- 
tural products, among which is included the live- 
stock and cereals raised in the United States. 
As a result of this, outside of the few specialties 
such as coffee, rubber, nitrate and similar arti- 
cles for which we find use, none of the South 
American countries have much to sell us, and 
they must find their market in Europe. Selling 
in the Old World, they naturally do their pur- 
chasing there as well. 

It is only within the past ten years that we 
have had anything like convenient shipping facili- 
ties for South America. A few small steamers 
and sail boats sailed to and from the Southern 
continent, but regular connection was poor. 
Passenger accommodations were wretched, and 
the shortest and best way from New York to 
Buenos Aires was by way of Liverpool. Now 
this has all been changed. Steamers with splen- 
did passenger accommodation leave regularly for 
South American ports on the east and west coast. 
Ships sail once a week for either coast. 

Only within the past ten or fifteen years have 
we had efficient cable communication with South 
America. Prior to that time communication 
was by way of Europe. Now the All-American 
Cables, Inc., have extended lines through all the 
countries of South America, and they are being 
developed to meet all present and future require- 
ments. The credit for having initiated this great 
enterprise is due to James A. Scrymser, founder 
of the All-American Cables, and his brilliant 
and enterprising successor, John L. Merrill. 

At the present time cable communication 
between the United States and South America 
is in all respects equal to that between the United 
States and Europe, and with its continuous 
advancement and improvement the rates are 


being lowered until it is now possible to transact 
business by cable at a very reasonable cost. 

The fact that the climate of South America is 
the reverse of that of the United States has 
prevented American tourists who take their 
vacation during the summertime from going to 
South America. They go to Europe seeking a 
warm climate, although the winter in South 
America is not the kind that we have in the 
United States, especially in the vicinity of New 
York. In Brazil, the year round, the climate is 
almost exactly like that of Florida, and the gen- 
eral range of temperature is between seventy 
and eighty-five degrees. The climate of Uru- 
guary and the Argentine is substantially that of 
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Cwm. ENRIGHT waving farewell 
from the rear of a special car as he is leaving 
Buenos Aires for Chile 


North Carolina. In the region of Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires frost or snow has been un- 
known for many years, but in the southern part 
of the Argentine the climate is essentially that 
of New York. If North Americans understood 
the climatic conditions of South America better 
than they do, no doubt more tourists would visit 
its interesting countries and cities. 

Another thing which has prevented closer 
co-operation and social intercourse between the 
people of the United States and those of South 
America is the difference in language, and lack of 
information with respect to each other. The 
average North American schoolboy has little or 
no knowledge of South America, its people, and 
its great traditions, nor have the schoolboys of 
South America more than a limited knowledge 
of the people of the northern continent. 

European propaganda has been overworked in 
every direction to our disadvantage in South 
America. Long ago several European nations 
had planned complete Europeanization of Latin 
America, and there is every reason to believe 
their well-laid plans would have been successful 
had it not been for the outbreak of the World 
War which so materially changed the situation. 

Today the South Americans have come to the 
realization that despite European propaganda 
to the contrary, we are their very good friends, 
and not the money grabbers without ethical 
standards that we have been painted. They 
realize more fully than ever before that we are 
of a noble mold, and, in the final analysis, a 
people of high ideals, just in our intercourse with 
all the nations of the world, and particularly 
those of South America. They have discovered 


the altruism which underlies our keen and 
energetic business methods. 

During my travels through six of the South 
American countries, I had the pleasure of meeting 
the Presidents and several of the cabinet mem- 
bers of various nations. I met also a host of 
city, state, and federal government officers. 
Everywhere I was received with the utmost cour- 
tesy and consideration and: everywhere there 
was shown an open friendship toward, and admi- 
ration for, the people and the government of the 
United States. It seemed to me, likewise, that 
there was a distinct desire upon the part of the 
Latin Americans for a closer co-operation between 
their governments and ours along social, busi- 
ness, and intellectual lines. There is manifest 
a deep regret that we have been comparative 
strangers during all these years, although they 
recognize that we are gradually arriving at a 
better understanding of one another. 

No one can visit the great countries of the 
southern continent without being impressed 
by their vast territories, latent resources, and 
splendid future. To a great extent they are still 
in a primeval state and will develop a new El- 
dorado, more wonderful perhaps than anything 
which has heretofore been discovered. Already 
the American young man with intelligence, 
energy, and pluck will find there opportunities 
which will more than reward his efforts. South 
America admires and welcomes the decent, en- 
terprising, and energetic forces of the North. 

North Americans should be taught a great deal 
more of South America than they know at the 
present time, and the story of North America 
and its people should be thoroughly presented 
to the people of South America, in their own 
language, and with every attribute of courtesy, 
appreciation, and sympathy for the people of the 
southern continent. Many of the forward 
thinking men of South America are convinced 
that their future is more closely identified with 
that of North America than that of Europe and 
the Old World, but we must break down the in- 
difference, distrust, and lack of cordiality and 
sympathy which characterized our attitude and 
dealings with them during the past fifty years or 
more. I am sure they will reciprocate, and 
return, measure for measure, any advance which 
may be made in this direction, and the cam- 
paign of education and cordial human and sym- 
pathetic reciprocity cannot begin too soon. 

Tomy way of thinking, the place to inaugurate 
this campaign would be in the schools, where 
every boy and girl should receive liberal instruc- 
tion respecting South America, its people, insti- 
tutions, countries and resources—in fact, every- 
thing that we are accustomed to teach our 
children about Europe, its people, traditions, 
institutions and forces. 

My reason for visiting South America at this 
time was to advance the interest of the Inter- 
national Police Conference of which I have the 
honor to be president. 

The International Police Conference was first 
held in New York City in 1922 and again in 
1923. The next International Police Conference 
will be held in New York City May 12th to 16th, 
1925. About twenty countries were represented 
at the First International Police Conference in 
1922 and twenty-seven in the Second Interna- 
tional Police Conference in 1923, while forty- 
four have already signified their intention of 
being represented at the next International 
Police Conference in May of this year. At this 
event practically every civilized nation will be 
represented by the highest police officers of its 
more important cities. 
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Sir Robert Peel’s ‘‘Peelers’’ or ‘‘Bobbies’’ Drawing Closer Together 


The International Police Conference 


More nations represented at the World Conference in New York than at 


any previous international assembly. 


The keynote is protection to property 


and homes, and peace to all peoples through co-ordination and co-operation 


ORLD problems of today look toward 
stability and peaceful pursuits. Riv- 


alry between nations to build up large 
standing armies for commercial prestige is abat- 
ing. The dependence upon police power as a func- 
tion of national defense has become important. 

Law is government and government is largely 
a policing proposition. The first conception 
that the average American child has of law is 
the policeman. That police star is to him the 
insignia of authority in the neighborhood, asso- 
ciated with the national emblem of Stars and 
Stripes he is taught to salute. In the past there 
has been an inclination to ridicule the policemen 
and constable and give defiance of authority a 
semblance of a heroic act. The movies in slap- 
stick and the stage in cheap melodrama have 
done their worst, but now the public is shifting 
its gears, so to speak, recognizing that one great 
factor associated with law and stable govern- 
ment and business is the police—an integral 
part of their own life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness. The jibe and jest, covert sneer and 
innuendo concerning the policeman is passing 
because the police power of the country appeals 
to the flower of American youth and upstanding 
manhood and character. Policing is one con- 
tinuous line of city and national defense that 
goes on in peace times. 

The World War has played a big part in the 
development of discipline and respect for au- 
thority in the training of soldiers. Conversely, 
it had the most alarming effect of letting loose 
waves of crime all over the world until the menace 
of criminality was the most serious problem to 
cope with in every nation in the aftermath of 
war-times. 

A world-wide tendency to respect and co-op- 
erate with the police on the part of the public in 
order to meet the outbursts of outlawry is assur- 
ing evidence of the international interest mani- 
fested in the International Police Conference 
held in New York from May 12th to May 16th. 
At that time there again assembled the most 
important gathering of official police authori- 
ties the world has ever known. The first con- 
ference met in 1922 and then again in 1923, 
when twenty-seven nations were represented. 
In 1925 over forty nations’ police departments, 
which are in many cases a part of the vari- 
ous federal governments, were officially repre- 
sented in response to invitations sent through 
the State Department at Washington. The 
scope of work planned for this international 
gathering including delegates from more coun- 
tries than have ever before come together in the 
history of the world, was comprehensive. The 
accomplishment of previous conferences have 
already been felt at.a critical time when it was 
necessary to adopt stringent methods to check 
the ravages of almost revolutionary banditry. 

The organization includes police executives 
and detective chiefs from all parts of the earth 
already co-ordinating to some extent under the 





police standard concentrating upon’ results. 
Police departments are collectively studying and 
devising new and effective defenses against all 
the modern styles and methods of criminality 
which have developed with such alarming rapid- 
ity and cleverness in these days of motor cars and 
airplanes and radio. 

From the principal American and Canadian 
cities the police chiefs assembled as one great 
official family. Delegates from smaller towns 
and cities in the United States and Canada, 
equally as eager as the representatives of big 
cities to keep in touch with the unparalleled 
development made in the New York Police 
Department, were present. 

Statistics show a reduction of crime in New 
York City the past few years—a great tribute to 
the little thin line of blue which protects a city 
of six million people and a million transients. 
It patrols the largest harbor front of any city in 
the world. This cosmopolitan population in- 
cludes an appalling percentage of natives and 
representatives of sixty different nations living 
together in an area of one city. This of itself 
presents a complexity of problems that runs the 
gamut of policing operations. 

From previous conferences the police chiefs 
have returned home greatly encouraged and 


|? Spay ee E. ENRIGHT, who inaugurated and 
is President of the International Police Con- 
ference, has been Police Commissioner of New York 
City longer than any man who ever held that posi- 
tion. Through force of personal merit and ability 
for organization he rose by his own efforts after 
being appointed a patrolman by Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1896 to be the directing head of one of the best 
administered police organizations in the world 


strengthened for the unending fight against re- 
curring criminal waves. In police work the war 
is never ended. Day by day, hour by hour, 
night by night, alone and unattended, the police- 
man is on the firing line. 

New York City is the world’s most interesting 
clinic. Here are to be found the cases and the 
cures. The reduction of the percentage of violent 
crime fifty per cent in a decade and banditry over 
twelve per cent in a single year, to say nothing 
of the solution of traffic problems, by means of 
which the number of accidents’ has been notably 
lessened, is a record that has made the New York 
police famous the world over. 

When the President of the United States in his 
last message endorsed the necessity of a National 
Police Bureau, he foreshadowed the importance 
of this conference and gave support to its pur- 
poses. Few Presidents have ever known better 
face to face or from personal experience the im- 
portance of the police conference than Hon. 
Calvin Coolidge. He met the emergency of the 
police strike in Boston when that great city found 
itself helpless and on the precipice of a revolution 
without the strong arm of the police in operation. 

What a spectacle was presented when the 
police chiefs in authority from every country in 
South America save one, and nearly every coun- 
try in Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, and even 
a delegation from the far-off isles of the Seven 
Seas, headed by the chief of the Fiji Islands, 
marched in one procession down Fifth Avenue! 
It symbolized the co-operation and co-ordination 
that means everything for the peace of the world. 

The one great handicap in police work is the 
lack of understanding. In the United States, 
the Police Departments are municipal and each 
have been heretofore operating largely as a single 
unit. Since the police conferences there has 
been that mutuality of effort so vitally essential 
to success in any work. After attending these 
conferences, chiefs in many of the large cities of 
the country feel a personal and keen interest in 
police matters concerning Washington, New York, 
and foreign countries. The result has been a 
foregone conclusion—a closing in on criminals 
through modern methods of extending the net 
and using a finer mesh. 

The New York Police Department has a 
collection of finger prints numbering over 530,000 
—the largest in the world. It is estimated that 
there are two million criminals in the country 
at this time; that ten thousand people are killed 
every year and five times as many maimed and 
disabled by criminals. This situation staggers 
one in contemplating the magnitude of the police 
problem. These fatalities represent twice as 
many human beings killed as the total losses in 
the Spanish American War. In five years the 
toll of lives taken by criminals equals the total 
loss of American soldiers and sailors who made the 
supreme sacrifice in the World War. 

With the advent of radio, airplane and auto- 
mobile, the scope of crime has become interna- 
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tional. Aware of this, the police chiefs in this 
country as well as those throughout the world, 
recognize the importance of the international 
conference inaugurated and presided over by 
Commissioner Enright of New. York. 

Johann Scheber, the President of Police of 


exemplification of the old latchstring pioneer 
hospitality of America. 

The scene of the police attending church in a 
body as well as on their excursions is only a part 
of the plan indicating the scope. and sincerity of 
their purposes. It shows clearly that the police 


four thousand miles by land and three thousand 
miles by sea. 

When Commissioner Richard E. Enright took 
charge of the New York police department, 
a metropolitan police zone was organized taking 
in all departments for fifty miles around New 





F. E. LOUWAGE 


Judiciare Officer, Brussels, Belgium 


Vienna, who was literally the backbone of the 
Austrian Republic in the after-war crisis, is one 
of the early supporters of the conference, and was 
in attendance this year. With his little army of 
loyal policemen he virtually saved his country 
from chaos and a large loss of property. 

The results of the previous conferences and 
intensified interest in the meetings held in New 
York have resulted in astounding results in China, 
Japan and Australia making the Orient to a wide 
extent a help instead of a harm in the chase of 
criminals. 

The discussions at the conference gave 
special attention to the problems of the police 
in small municipalities and further perfected a 
chain of police organization with every link 
equal to the test in a national campaign against 
crime. 

This police conference represents a definite 
peace guardianship of the world. Here the 
police become acquainted with the latest devel- 
opments in police work and with our advantages 
and disadvantages from a broad survey of the 
checkered world. The intelligent, quick-witted, 
keen-eyed and alert police force of New York and 
other cities are discovering in their duties day 
by day some things that are helpful for the general 
good. 

Radio is now playing a part in the elimination 
of crime. The information broadcasted every 
day concerning criminals is invaluable not only 
to the police but to the public. At the New 
York Police Headquarters has been installed an 
X-ray department, indicating the X-ray methods 
to penetrate the dark corners and turn on the 
light. Police work nowadays is taking on more 
scientific methods for prevention of crime. 
Medical science has made rapid strides in this 
direction. The police are the emergency force 
in all sorts of contingencies, whether epidemics, 
fire or casualties. Every occupation or profes- 
sion in some way contributes toward the effi- 
ciency of police work. The co-operation and 
help of the people of New York, despite the re- 
currence now and then of old habits of attacking 
and berating the police and authorities, is grati- 
fying to Police Headquarters. 

The city of New York fully appreciates the 
importance of this convention and will entertain 
the visitors in a manner befitting the traditions 
of Father Knickerbocker. The foreign delegates 
were guests in the real sense of the word from 
the time of their arrival to their leave-taking, 
and no time of departure was named—an 
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Police President, Vienna, Austria District Chief of Police, Szeged, Hungary 


DR. JOSEF SZALAY 


feel that back of them they have the respect and 
love for God, home and country that inspires 
effective and patriotic protection. 

The impressive Safety Day parade on Fifth 
Avenue under the direction of Deputy Commis- 
sioner Barron Collier told its own story of how 
to meet traffic problems. The parade last year 
had an influence that has been world-wide in its 
scope. It is a holiday for the school children and 
is an education that has already reduced the loss 
of life from automobile accidents. One float 
carrying fifty children representing the number 
saved out of the casualty list one year, tells a 
graphic story. This parade makes even histori- 
cal pageants pale in comparison to the results. 

* * * 

The one common enemy of the world today is 
crime. The United States is an inevitable ally 
with other countries in building up a central 
bureau of finger prints. The arrest of a criminal 
on some petty charge in America may lead to an 
identification leading to conviction for some 
major crimes the prisoner may have committed 
in other countries. Present-day methods obtain 
information which would in years past have re- 
quired years of time and thousands of letters. 
With a National Police Bureau established in 
Washington, inquiry by cable or radio would 
achieve results within a few hours because other 
countries will be able to co-operate unreservedly. 
On two different occasions, President Coolidge 
has emphatically recommended a National 
Police Bureau in his messages to Congress. A 
telegraphic code for police work already in use 
in many departments will further facilitate the 
advantages of a central finger print bureau in 
each country. A standard system of traffic sig- 
nals has been evolved from the methods in other 
cities of the world. Now three hundred cities in 
this country will be operated under the same 
general system as in Europe. The American 
motoring in France will understand the signals 
there as well as in his own country. 

In a final analysis, the International Police 
Conference is a step forward toward bringing the 
world together for law, order, and peace. _ It will 
likely be the last police convention held in 
America for some time; the other countries are 
seeking to be hosts in the future that they, too, 
may show the world right ‘at home what they 
are doing. 

In the United States, the crook is not con- 
stricted by narrow boundary lines. He is free to 
roam over a domain with a border line frontier of 
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Chief, Criminal Police, Berlin, Ger. 
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Police President, Hamburg, Ger. 


York. The mayor heartily co-operated and 
invited police chiefs from all over America to 
visit New York in 1921. This conference was the 
beginning of the national conference which was 
expanded in 1922, and in 1923 became interna- 
tional when state police executives, mayors, 
police chiefs and prominent detectives began to 
see the necessity of having the co-operation of the 
people whom they are protecting. 

Conference week began appropriately with the 
spectacular public safety parade under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Public Safety of the New 
York Police Department. From their reviewing 
stand in front of the Worth Monument the dele- 
gates watched the procession and remarked the 
amazing progress made in the reduction of the 
loss of life from motor and other accidents. The 
pageant, for such it might be called, was one that 
symbolized the work of the police in the protec- 
tion and preservation of the public safety. It 
was a panorama revealing the advance in pro- 
tecting the precious lives of little children, whose 
safety is uppermost in the heart of the “cop,” 
who usually has children of his own. 

Special arrangements were made for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates at Luna Park on the 
11th. On that day the police executives of the 
world had an opportunity to visit one of the 
most famous amusement resorts of the United 
States. 

Tuesday, May 12, witnessed the opening of 
the conference. In the morning the delegates 
assembled at the Waldorf-Astoria, registered, 
and then gathered in the great hall of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where the president of the 
conference, Commissioner Richard E. Enright, 
formally called the meeting to order. Cardinal 
Hayes delivered the invocation, which was fol- 
lowed by a roll call and introduction of the for- 
eign delegates who were not known to the main 
body of the conference. The Chamber of Com- 
merce then served a buffet lunch in the great hall 
of the building. 

The South American delegates were called 
upon to express their sentiments with regard to 
the conference and responded with many a trib- 
ute to the genius of those responsible for the 
inception of the organization, which was charac- 
terized as one that was bound to be a potent influ- 
ence in the future. Upon the conclusion of the 
session the entire company returned to the 
Waldorf, from which they were taken to the 
theatre and shown the bright lights of Broadway. 

The Astor Gallery at the Hotel Waldorf was 
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the scene of a novel and interesting demonstra- 
tion of transmission of finger prints by wire. 
The most elaborate electric apparatus was set up 
for the purpose and it was generally conceded that 
this new departure in police methods was one of 
the most interesting displays at the convention. 

Colonel Walter Scott, an honorary commis- 
sioner of the police department of the city of 
New York, donated the sum of $1,200 to be 
disbursed in the form of cash prizes to members 
of the conference who submitted the best sug- 
gestions for increasing police efficiency A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the suggestions 
submitted from the standpoint of merit and prac- 
ticality. The prizes were five in number: the 
first prize was $500 in gold; the second prize, 
$300 in gold; the third prize, $200, and the 
fourth and fifth prizes, $100 each. 

Every member of the conference was eligible 
and all were urged to submit their suggestions for 
the consideration of the committee on awards. 
This interesting contest resulted in a large num- 
ber of valuable suggestions which will become 
the common property of the members of the 
conference. 

At noon a luncheon was tendered by the Fifth 
Avenue Association in the Grand Ball Room of 
the Waldorf, at which Colonel Michael Fried- 
sam, president of the Association, presided. The 
afternoon session was assigned to Commissioner 
Enright for the elaboration of certain plans upon 
which he had been working for some time past. 

The first of the evening sessions was held at 
8 P. M. in the Astor Gallery. At this meeting 
several prominent Americans, among whom was 
United States Senator Royal S. Copeland, one 
of the foremost public health authorities in the 
world, were present and addressed the members. 
There were several other features that made 
this one of the most interesting sessions of the 
conference. 

The Thursday morning session was devoted 
largely to the reading of the reports of the Nar- 
cotic Committee. The committee had been 
very active since the last conference and interest- 
ing and highly important reports were given 
showing not only official, but popular interest. 

At noon the delegates had luncheon at the 
Hotel Commodore and returned by motor to 
the scene of the morning session for further dis- 
cussion, reading of papers by the foreign dele- 
gates, and the report of the traffic committee, 
which indicated that world-wide reform in motor 
rules is possible. 

The dinner tendered the conference by the 
Police Department of the city of New York in 
the Grand Ball Room at the Waldorf was the 
social climax of the conference. The customary 
hospitality of Father Knickerbocker was in evi- 
dence and the dinner was one of notable import- 
ance. The addresses were broadcast and heard 
by twenty million people. 

Friday was given over to the business of the 
organization, the reports of the various com- 
mittees and foreign officials, a comparison of 
methods and an election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year, after which a luncheon was given by 
the Merchants Association of the city of New 
York, at which Lucas R. Eastman, the president, 
presided. 

Saturday was a day of activity for the dele- 
gates, and one not soon to be forgotten. The 
committee in charge planned to make it one of 
the big days of the conference and succeeded in 
drawing up a program replete with interest. 

The one event of absorbing importance to all 
was the annual parade of the Police Department 
of New York. At 10:15 the delegates proceeded 


by motor to City Hall and called upon Mayor 
Hylan, escorting him to the reviewing stand at 
the Worth Monument, Fifth Avenue at 26th 
Street. The “Bond Street of America” was 
never more resplendent with marching men, and 
the spectacle was easily one to make every ‘‘cop”’ 
proud to be a policeman. 

At 4 P. M. foreign delegates, guests and méem- 
bers proceeded to Pier No. 53 of the Cunard Line 
for a dinner tendered the guests by the officials 
of the Line aboard one of its largest liners in the 
port of New York. But whether on land or sea, 
hospitality reigned supreme and the conference 
will go down in history as one of New York 
City’s finest and most impressive international 
gatherings, and one which served to knit the 
world together in bonds of service and co-opera- 
tion. There was not a dull moment during the 
entire week. Those who are acquainted with the 
customary whirl of activities in the metropolis 
of the world are well aware that there was more 
than enough to absorb the attention of the guests 
and keep the home folks busy. 

A glance at the list of celebrities in attendance 
indicates the wide scope and internationality of 
its membership. Never before has such an 
array of picturesque and world-famous delegates 
assembled in the city of New York at an inter- 
national conference. 

From Vienna, Austria, came Johann Scheber, 
president of police, an authority whose capabili- 
ties are recognized throughout the world. The 
Argentine was represented by Cesar E. Etche- 
verry, commissioner of identification in Buenos 
Aires, and second vice-president of the confer- 
ence. With the latter was Horton Fernandez, 
inspector-general of police in the metropolis of 
the South American continent. 

Australia, “the experiment station of the 
economic and political world,” sent James 
Mitchell, police inspector-general of Sidney, 
New South Wales, while Belgium, the little 
country that bore the brunt of the German inva- 
sion during the war, was represented by F. E. 
Louwage, police judiciaire of Brussels. 

From the beautiful isle of Bermuda, J. Howard 
Sempill, chief of police of Hamilton, came to 
attend; while Brazil sent Dr. Carlos De Arroxel- 
las Galvao, assistant police commissioner of Rio 
de Janiero. 

Canada, near neighbor of the United States, 
sent its Montreal chief of police, P. Belanger; 
J. A. A. Brodeur, chairman of the executive 
committee, and D. D. Lorrain, chief of the 
Provincial Government Police. From Ottawa 
came Cortlandt Starnes, commissioner of the 
picturesque Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
Toronto was represented by its chief constable, 
S. J. Dickson. Quebec sent its chief of provin- 
cial detectives, G. H. Rioux; Victoria, British 
Columbia, its commissioner of police, Walter 
Staneland; and Hamilton, Ontario, Chief Con- 
stable David Coulter. 

Arturo Venegas, commissioner of police at 
Vaiparaiso, was accompanied on his trip from 
Chile by Ernesto Merino S., Sec., Police Pre- 
fecture, Santiago. 

China, “‘the celestial,’’ answered to the roll call 
through the lips of Captain E. D. Wolfe, super- 
intendent of police at Hong Kong; the chief of 
police of Canton, and Shu Tze, counsellor, Min- 
istry of the Interior, Peking. Cuba delegated a 
member of the Cuban Senate, and former provin- 
cial governor of Havana, Hon. Alberto Barreras. 
Ecuador, which, as its name implies, lies along the 
equator in South America, sent Dr. Carlos A. 
Bermeo, chief of police of Quito. 

Great Britain’s efficient police were repre- 


sented by a delegation consisting of J. H. Watson, 
chief constable of Bristol; General William 
Horwood, commissioner, Metropolitan Police 
District of London; Sir Robert Peacock, Knight, 
M. V.C., chief constable, Manchester; Captain 
C. E. Gower, chief constable, Newport; Major 
C. Valentine Godfrey, chief constable of Salford, 
and the chief constable of Nottingham. 

The Director of General Safety, Ministry of 
the Interior of France, was present in the person 
of the Hon. M. Delange, general controller of 
Judiciary Research. Germany, for the first 
time, was represented by Dr. Weiss, chief of the 
Berlin criminal police; Dr. Campe, president fo 
police of Hamburg; and Hermann Emil Keunzer, 
Reichskommessar. 

Guatemala was present in the person of 
Teofilo Lima, inspector-general of police of 
Guatemala City. Honduras, another Centra! 
American country, gave Major Napoleon Alcan- 
tara, of the police department, Tegucigalpa, her 
credentials. 

From Hungary came Kazmer Vay, chief of 
police section, Minister of the Interior, Budapest ; 
Dr. John Bingert, police captain of the same city; 
and Joseph Szalay, district chief of police, Szeyed. 
Again, the new Irish Free State sent General E. 
O’Duffy, commander-in-chief of the Free State 
Army, of Dublin; and Patrick Walsh, assistant 
commissioner of the Civic Guard of Ireland. | 

From sunny Italia came Salvatore Ottolenghi, 
director of the Scientific Police School, Rome, and 
from Japan, the land of the cherry blossom, 
Shnzo Uno, secretary of the Home Department, 
Tokio. The Netherlands was capably repre- 
sented by Jonkheer A. D. Laman Trip, captain 
of the Royal Gendarmery at The Hague. New- 
foundland was fortunate in being represented by 
the able superintendent of Police of St. Jhon,s 
P. J. O’Neil; while the Peruvians were quite as 
ably represented by their delegate, Octavio C. 
Casanave, prefect of police of Lima. 

Porto Rico sent Nathaniel A. Wolcott, police 
commissioner of San Juan, and George W. Lewis, 
chief of the insular police. The country of Salva- 
dor was represented by its consul-general, while 
Guy Johannes, chief of police of Balboa Heights. 
and the commissioner of police, represented the 
law of Panama. 

Scotland’s legendary sleuths were there in the 
person of Roderick Ross, chief constable of Edin- 
burgh, and A. D. Smith, chief of the Glasgow 
police. Sweden’s credentials were in the hands 
of Martin Kjellin, chief of police of Goteborg. 

Michael J. Nolan, director of police at St. 
Thomas, came all the way from the Virgin 
Islands, while Jugo-Slavia was made known by 
Vasa Lazarevich, head of public security of 
the Ministry of Interior, Belgrade. 

During the week of the International Police 
Conference the hospitality of Father Knicker- 
bocker was showered upon the visitors. Every 
New Yorker was a host to the visitors, and when- 
ever the badge of a delegate was seen, the wearer 
was given the recognition of a salute, whether he 
happened to be on Broadway, Fifth Avenue, or 
in the Bowery. Cars were placed at the disposal 
of the guests and the entire city of New York 
kept open house during the remarkable week. 

In New York the members of the conference 
felt the pulse, not alone of the nations, but of the 
entire world. They saw the bright side of New 
York—that is to say—American, life. It was 
an occasion during which the altruistic spirit 
that lies latent in the heart of America was under- 
stood as never before. 

The influence of this international gathering 
was far-reaching, not only as marking a long step 

Continued on page 431 
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The World Moves Toward Making Peace a Police Function 





With the Police of South America 


Observation of Police Commissioner Enright indicates that 
an era of closer co-operation between the two Americas is 





FTER a personal survey of police methods 
in South America, my mind is filled with 
contrast after contrast. I have seen much 

and learned a great deal which will be of value 
to the American police in general, and the New 
York police in particular with regard to the con- 
duct and administration of one of the most 
important of governmental agencies. I have 
gained many ideas and suggestions from our 
South American friends. In return I have taught 
them some of the advantages of our own methods. 
Many of the things I saw the Police Depart- 
ments of the United States could utilize to ad- 
vantage, but many of them would involve a 
change in our legal procedure. 

In several of the cities in South America the 
police exercise minor judicial authority. The 
precinct commanders, who exercise functions 
similar to those of a police captain or lieutenant 
in New York City, are vested with authority to 
hear and determine charges such as violations 
of the corporation ordinances and misdemeanors 
which are not of a serious nature. Such an 
arrangement saves the time of policemen, who 
would otherwise be obliged to spend consider- 
able time in court in the prosecution of these 
minor cases. At the same time, the courts 
would be relieved of the necessity of handling 
these innumerable minor cases which clutter up 
the dockets and frequently prevent the magis- 
trates from giving adequate time and attention 
to the trials of more serious offences. 

This procedure, adopted here, would require 
some modification of existing laws, but it seems 
to me that from every standpoint, such a reform 
would be advisable. The hearing of such cases 
as already described in the police station would 
naturally-save the time of the complainant, the 
officer, and the defendants. A person sum- 
moned to court for a simple violation of the 
corporation ordinances, such as the throwing of 
refuse into the street, would probably spend sev- 
eral hours, or possibly a whole day in court, 
during which time the officer in the case must 
also be present in court and his post covered by 
another officer, and to that extent the city loses 
his services. While the complaint would prob- 
ably result in a fine of $1.00, the salary of the 
officer for the period would be about $7.00, and 
the value of the time lost by the defendant 
would probably be about the same. 

A man arrested for intoxication spends the 
whole night in a precinct cell. The next day he 
is taken to court, and the arresting officer goes 
with him. After they have spent several hours 
in the court room, the defendant will be fined 
$3 to $10. This fine could be just as easily 
assessed by the commanding officer at the police 
Station when the prisoner is sober énough to 
be discharged. The justice and punishment 
meted out to him in this case would be ample, 
and his time and the time of the police would be 
conserved. 


Again, if a man is arrested for a minor offense 


at hand through better acquaintance and conference 


By 
RICHARD E. ENRIGHT 


Police Commissioner of New York City 


after the courts are closed, he must remain in 
custody in a station house cell until the forenoon 
of the following day before his case can be heard. 


approaches the system in effectiveness. 
yet it is, after all, relatively simple. 
Practically every citizen of Buenos Aires 
carries a neat and comprehensive card of identi- 
fication which is furnished him by the police 


And 


department. This card contains his picture, 
thumb prints, signature, and a brief description. 
In the case of persons injured, suffering from 
aphasia, or mental breakdown who may come 





Coens. AND MRS. ENRIGHT arriving at Buenos Aires. 
nandez, Chief of the Buenos Aires Police Force. 


Pueyrredon, Ambassador to the United States. 


At left is Chief Jacinto Fer- 
At the extreme left of the picture is Mr. Honorio 


At the right of Mrs. Enright is Mr. Francisco Laguardo, 


former Chief of Police of Buenos Aires who attended the last International Police Conference 


Under the plan in vogue in South America 
there is no need for such cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

Objectors to this plan, who would largely be 
confined to a certain class, say that it would lead 
to corruption and favoritism upon the part of 
the police. Such an objection is preposterous. 
Adequate safeguards would naturally be pro- 
vided and there would be no more favoritism or 
corruption than now exists in the handling of 
these cases. Furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that this plan is not an experiment. For 
many years it has been functioning successfully 
in several South American cities. 

Since my return from the lands of our Latin 
neighbors I have often been asked as to the 
method of identification employed in several of 
the larger cities, notably Buenos Aires. This 
answer reflects a general impression of South 
American police. As a convenience to the 
public and an aid to the work of the police au- 
thorities, I have never -seen anything which 





into the hands of the police, this card would be 
invaluable as a positive means of identification. 
How necessary such a system is here in the 
United States may be gleaned from the fact that 
we are frequently confronted with cases in which 
it is almost impossible to locate relatives or 
friends because of the inability of persons to 
identify themselves. More than one victim of 
an accident, crime, or disease, has gone to a 
grave in Potter’s Field because of the impos- 
sibility of identification. 

The cards are useful to the public as means of 
identification at the bank, postoffice, express 
company, or in foreign countries. They are to 
the police a convenient means of positively iden- 
tifying one who has committed a minor offense 
and who may, therefore, be summoned to court 
instead of going through the procedure of being 
arrested, held over night, and then led before 
the bench. 

As may be imagined, these cards are not issued 
indiscriminately. Before he can receive one, 
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an applicant must file a form containing his 
finger prints, photograph and a statement of the 
information which appears later upon the iden- 
Filed with the police authori- 


tification card. 


Europe and South America and has proven 
highly successful. 

Likewise I was amazed to learn that the South 
American police departments usually have at 





ties, these forms are naturally kept separate from 
those of the Bureau of Criminal Identification. 
They are not “police records” in any sense of 
the word. When the applicant has been investi- 
gated and found of good character, his credentials 
are issued. 

Of such importance are these credentials con- 
sidered in the commercial world, that an employer 
refuses to hire anyone until he has seen the iden- 
tification card which must accompany all appli- 
cations for positions. The prudent business 
man who finds that his applicant is without such 
a card, invites the latter to procure one and bring 
it with him to the next interview. If the would- 
be employee is unable to do so, the employer will 
in all probability hire someone else. 

Another fact which made a deep impression 
upon me was that in all South American coun- 
tries aliens are registered with the police. Reg- 
istration of aliens I have always considered a 
necessity, for the police department often has 
grave difficulty in locating aliens who commit 
crimes, due to the fact that many of them have 
no permanent homes, relatives, or social connec- 
tions through which they may be traced. Crim- 
inals who are citizens can usually be traced 
through ties of one sort or another. We find 
them registered in the Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
the voting list, the city or telephone directory. 
They are members of clubs or similar organiza- 
tions or have friends or relatives from whom 
information may be obtained, all of which is not 
true of the average alien. 

Many of the South American police depart- 
ments have attached to them a secret service 
organization badly needed in connection with 
the work of the police in New York City. We 
should have at once a force of at least fifty highly- 
trained men, paid a salary of at least- $5,000 per 
year. The men should be specialists, employed 
only so long as they render satisfactory service. 
Such an organization has been tried in practi- 
cally all the great police departments of 


York at the official reception at Santos 


R. GALVAO being invested with the Order of Merit of the Police Department of the City of New 


least double the number of men on their forces, 
population for population, that we have in 
New York. Rio de Janeiro, with about two 
million inhabitants, has a force of 8,000 men; 
Buenos Aires, with an equally large population, 
has 8,500 police; Montevideo, with 500,000 
population, has 3,000 police; Santiago, Chile, 
also with half a million inhabitants, has 3,500 
officers. On the same basis, the New York 
police department should have upwards of 
25,000 men, without taking into consideration 
the enormous transient population of nearly one 
million, of which no account is taken in any 
census. The cities of South America have 
practically no transient inhabitants. : 

In their organization and general appéarance, 
the South American departments differ entirely 
from the police department of the city of New 
York. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that the best police department in South America 
is that of Buenos Aires. This impression may 
be somewhat due to the fact that I had more 
time to examine its organization than I had in 
the other departments. The police department 
in Buenos Aires deserves high commendation, 
and occupies an important place in the estima- 
tion of the public which it serves. 

Naturally the South American system of or- 
ganization differs radically from that in our own 
cities. Like all of continental Europe, South 
America has a system of civil law which is a 
development of the Latin or Napoleonic code, 
under which a person accused of crime is consid- 
ered guilty until he proves himself innocent. 
Our Anglo-American common law considers the 
matter obversely. This difference in the law 
under which the departments work affects their 
organization and system to a great extent. So 
far as police work is considered, I am inclined to 
believe that the Latin code is probably the better 
of the two. 

Quite frequently in this country prisoners are 
discharged or acquitted because the police are 


unable to gather sufficient evidence to prove their 
guilt, although we know that, to all intent and 
purpose, they are guilty. Now and then one 
of them confesses and under the direction of an 
astute lawyer, pleads “not guilty.”” The police, 
being unable to obtain sufficient evidence to 
warrant a verdict of guilty, he will be acquitted. 
Under the Latin code the guilty one would 
have difficulty in proving his innocence and, the 
burden of proof being upon him, would be con- 
sidered guilty until he could prove otherwise. 

The type of police organization I found in 
South America would not operate acceptably or 
efficiently in New York, and, conversely, our 
system in all probability, would not measure 
up to the requirements of South American cities. 
Each country, each city, must decide for itself 
the character of its police organization and 
accept that which most fittingly serves its pur- 
pose. The South American cities seem as well 
governed, the supremacy of their laws as well 
maintained, their streets as clean and orderly 
and their traffic problem—a minor matter com- 
pared with our own—as well handled as in New 
York City. 

Gambling, as a rule, is licensed and under 
governmental control, and most of the cities of 
the South American countries derive a large 
revenue from various gambling enterprises such 
as the lottery and the horse races. Certain 
forms of vice are officially tolerated and regu- 
lated very much as they are in continental cities. 
This fact removes from the shoulders of the 
police the burden of one of their most vexatious 
problems. 

On the whole, the South American countries 
have not established to any degree the police 
methods in use in the United States, although 
they have adopted some phases of our system. 
This adoption of American ideas so far as it 
goes is largely an outgrowth of the International 
Police Conferences of 1922 and 1923, which were 
held in New York. It should be borne in mind 
that to inaugurate changes in the police systems 
of South American cities is a difficult matter, 
because in the more important cities the police 
are not under the control of the municipality. 
The head of the department is usually appointed 
by a cabinet officer of the President, usually the 
Minister of the Interior. For this reason any 
changes made necessarily require the sanction of 
the federal government, and all of us know the 
difficulty of effecting such innovations through 
the federal congress. 

Recently I was asked what radical methods 
adaptable to the New York Police Departmen 
growing out of my South American trip I woul: 
recommend for adoption in New York City 
My answer is that I would like to have some o! 
the minor judicial powers now exercised by th: 
police of Latin America vested in the command 
ing officers of our precincts. Let them try an: 
determine all cases of violation of corporatio: 
ordinances and some of the minor misdemeanor 
for which the penalty would be $25 or less. Le’ 
the exact penalty which may be imposed in case 
of a plea of “guilty” be stipulated in the ordin 
ances or in the law, and make the imposition o 
such a penalty inflexible. If the person ar 
rested does not desire to submit to the judgmen 
of the police captain or police lieutenant whe: 
he is arraigned, he may ask to be brought befor: 
a magistrate. The same would be true in th 
case of a person upon whom a penalty has alread: 
been imposed. Were this plan carried out, I ar 
of the opinion that there would be few waiver 
and very few appeals. If the prisoner plead 


“not guilty,” he is naturally and automaticall) 
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removed from the jurisdiction of the Police 
Department to the Magistrate’s Court. 

Likewise I should like to see the system of 
identification now prevailing in South America 
put into operation in this city. It would be of 
inestimable benefit to the citizens and the police 
department as well. Neither of the above sug- 
gestions are experiments. They have been tried 
in South America, and today our Latin American 
neighbors would not be without them. The 
South American fingerprint system about which 
I am often asked is to all intent and purpose the 
same as that used in New York, London, Paris, 
and the various other cities of the continent. 

As in our own country, South America has had 
aslight increase incrime. Strangeto relate, New 
York, so far as I know, is the only exception to 
this rule, for my statistics show that we have had 
a 40 per cent decrease in serious crimes over 1916. 

One of the most interesting of the questions 
which have been put to me since my return is 
whether a South American policeman suddenly 
transferred to duty in New York could make 
good. In reply, I am inclined to say that he 
could not. He would not, generally, measure up 
to our police standards, and of course would be 
unable to understand our language and the pro- 
cedure of our courts. Conversely, I am afraid 
that a New York policeman transferred to duty 
in a South American city, would meet with simi- 
lar difficulties. However he might stand a better 
chance of success than the South American “cop” 
by reason of his American initiative, his educa- 
tion, and his training 

As a rule, the commanding officers and chiefs 
of the South American police departments are 
men who are carefully selected for their posts. 
They are usually former army and navy officers, 
or professional men. Comparatively few of them 
are practical policemen, and, as a result, the 
South American police departments are more or 
less on a military basis. Comparisons show 
that while our American police departments are 
90 per cent civil and 10 per cent military, the 
reverse is generally true of those of our Latin 
neighbors. 

While the commanding officers and chiefs of 
the police departments of South America, from 
the standpoint of education and environment, 
ire superior to those of America, from the prac- 
tical standpoint, their training would not fit 
them to hold similar positions in the United 
States. Our police forces are organized upon a 
‘ivil basis, and for that reason army training 
‘ould not ‘be successfully applied. As regards 
their tenure of office, the South American com- 
manders come and go in very much the same 
way as our own police commissioners and their 
immediate aids. 

x *x * 

One thing constantly brought to my attention 
while traveling in South America was the fact 
that while the civil service system as it is em- 
ployed in most of the police organizations of the 
United States may have its defects—and when 
it comes to qualifying men for high command it 
has plenty of them—it nevertheless leads to a 
stabilization and permanency of office which is 
lacking in the land of the Latin republics. 

The South Americans, in general, are the most 
hospitable of people. They are the very soul 
of courtesy, charm and friendliness in their every- 
day social intercourse. Nor are they lacking in 
business ability; they have built up tremendous 
cities and great industries, and, during the last 
twenty-five years, have developed the tremen- 
dous: resources of their countries in a most re- 
markable way. 

The International Police Conference has al- 


ready broken down many of the barriers of in- 
ternational jealousy, suspicion and indifference 
which have existed through the years. The 
police chiefs of the world have come to realize 


the same things and we will achieve much through 
the International Police Code which has already 
been established. We mean to learn from each 
other the best that every department has and, 





ory COMMISSIONER ENRIGHT in the Bureau of Telegraph, Police Headquarters, Buenos 


Aires, preparing to send a telegram to all police departments in the 
connected up with the Police Headquarters Telegraph Bureau. 


Argentine, all of which are 
Commissioner Enright wrote his 


telegram in English, and the telegrapher is seen translating it into Spanish, after which Police Commis- 


sioner Enright ——— sent this message in Spanish over the telegraph wires. 


were received 
album and sent to Commissioner Enright. 


Response telegrams 


rom all of the police stations throughout the Republic, all of which were placed in an 
Second from the right of Police Commissioner Enright 


is Chief Fernandez of the Police Department 


that crime is not a local matter which can be 
confined to any city or state. It is indeed a 
universal plague, spreading far beyond the boun- 
daries of any municipality—an intercity, inter- 
state and international evil of the first magni- 
tude against which no quarantine is effective. 

Many years ago when transportation depended 
upon the sailing ship, the occasional steamboat 
or railroad train, it was possible to supervise the 
coming and going of criminals at the ports or 
terminal stations. These conditions have been 
entirely changed within the last few years. We 
now have the express train, the daily trans- 
Atlantic liner and, within the last few years, the 
fast-flying automobile which rapidly carries the 
criminal by devious ways beyond the borders of 
the city, the state or the nation, while just before 
us, and soon to be a reality, is the flying machine 
which will, at no distant date, be the vehicle 
of the up-to-date criminal who is always pro- 
gressive. Already the aeroplane is the favorite 
vehicle of the scientific smuggler and the criminal 
of the future will not fail to take advantage of 
this ready and useful device. 

Heretofore, the interchange of information be- 
tween Police Departments throughout the world 
has been slow, uncertain and unsatisfactory. It 
has always been hedged about with suspicion, 
delays and indifference. Today everything is 
changed. Most of the world’s great chiefs of 
police are personally acquainted with each other. 
They have met and exchanged the handclasp and 
salute of friendship. They understand each 
other and realize that they are soldiers in a 
common cause. Through their new concept of 
international co-operation, they are able to im- 
prove their own official machinery and attune 
it to the machinery of other police departments 
throughout the world. 

There exists a crying need of a standardization 
of laws and police methods; we all need much 


in a measurable number of years, we shall have 
co-ordinate police department, in all of the great 
cities of the world. When this is completely 
established, it is easy to see that effective police 
work will be tremendously facilitated, and the 
evil designs of the criminal will be made more 
difficult of accomplishment. 

In the near future we shall have established in 
this country, a National Police Bureau which 
will be a clearing house for criminal information 
in the United States. In this great bureau we 
shall have the fingerprints, photographs, and 
written record of every desperate criminal in the 
country. This bureau will be the medium 
through which information will be exchanged 
with reciprocal agencies in every foreign country. 
It will also be a bureau through which informa- 
tion will be collected regarding the progress 
made in systems or methods of police work in 
every country and promptly distributed for the 
information of all concerned. 

If the Chief of Police in Tokio or Rio de 
Janeiro or in Rome should discover or invent 
some new. system or device which is an improve- 
ment in police work, that information will be 
quickly distributed to every police department 
in the world. 

The radio is a new device which the police 
will utilize in the suppression of crime. The 
system of transferring photographs, signatures 
and fingerprints by telegraph or radio is another 
invention which may be placed upon our side in 
the fight against the criminal. These agencies 
can only be utilized to advantage through inter- 
national co-operation by well established inter- 
national police organizations. 

It is necessary to standardize the laws of our 
own country and other nations, so far as they 
relate to the suppression of crime and the com- 
fort and convenience of the public. In the 
United States we have forty-eight different kinds 
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of laws relating to every conceivable crime. In 
California they may have a far better law gov- 
erning certain crimes than we have in the State 
of New York. Conversely we may have better 
laws in New York State concerning certain crimes 
than they have in California, They may have 
in Brazil or Egypt a far better law governing 
certain criminal situations than we have in the 
United States, and they may have and probably 
do have in many countries far better methods of 
dealing with the criminal than we have in the 
United States. 

In the United States we have forty-eight dif- 
ferent laws governing motor vehicles and high- 
way symbols that only serve to confuse and en- 
tangle the motorist. Is there any reason why 
we should not have a standard motor vehicle 
law for the entire United States? Is there any 
reason why we should not have on all of the 
highways of the United States traffic signs which 
everybody will understand passing from one city 
or one state to another? 

In other countries there are systems of police 
registration to which everybody, native and for- 
eign, conforms. In some countries, particularly 
in Europe, registration is compulsory. In other 
countries, particularly in South America, regis- 
tration is not compulsory but is the established 
custom and has the effect of law. 

In Buenos Aires everybody carries an identifi- 
cation card furnished by the Police Department, 
and with the Police Department is deposited an 
identification card bearing a fingerprint and a 
personal description, including signature, which 
is placed in the files. 

This system of identification is in no sense 
connected with the criminal records of the de- 
partment. The people of Buenos Aires feel that 
it is a protection and a great convenience to them 
as a matter of everyday business. They are 
never at loss for a means of identification, at 
home or abroad. To a certain extent it is a 
certificate of character which they use almost 
daily, and saves them a great deal of embarrass- 
ment and loss of time in going among strangers. 

This form of identification is also a great pro- 
tection to persons employing help of any kind. 
It is a prima facie certificate of character, and a 
positive identification. Its stimulating influence 
for character building and the maintenance of 
integrity is obvious. 

The privilege of holding such credentials as a 
resident, if not a citizen of any country, must 


appeal to any intelligent, right-thinking, honest 
alien resident, and failure to have it is prima facie 
evidence that the individual is at least open to 
suspicion. 

This system would appear to be very useful in 
establishing the identity of a voter at any elec- 





OLICE COMMISSIONER ENRIGHT inspect- 

ing $100,000 prize bull at one of the Estencias 

or large plantations about twenty miles from 

Buenos Aires. The officer in uniform at the ex- 

treme right is the Chief of the Fire Department 
of Buenos Aires 


tion, and would tend to eliminate illegal and 
fraudulent work at the polls. Of course, its use- 
fulness as a means of identification at a bank, 
post office, before a notary public or government 
official where a positive identification is neces- 
sary, is obvious. 

As a matter of fact, such a credential would be 
a domestic passport, certifying in a positive way 
to the identity of the individual who has it in his 
rightful possession, and the cases of persons in- 
jured in accidents, suffering from aphasia, and 
unknown dead, many of which become police 
mysteries, would be easily solved—over twenty 
thousand are “lost and found” every year in 
New York City alone. 


As a proper adjunct to this system of identifi- 


cation is the registration of aliens in any city or 
country. There is no possible reason why aliens 
should not be registered. When they are so reg- 
istered and identified, their right to be in the 
country can be easily established. It would pre- 
vent the influx of the criminal and undesirable 
alien, and at the same time it would immediately 
uncover certain classes of aliens who are restricted 
by the immigration laws of this country. 

There seems to be no reasonable objection to 


this form of registration as carried on in Buenos 
Aires, where it has been tried for many years. 
It is the universal opinion there that it is useful 
and desirable in every way. Everyone whom I 
have met, whether citizens of the Argentine or of 
other countries, including our own, called my 
attention to these cards of identification, and 
expressed their approval and appreciation of 
everything that the cards stand for, as a prime 
essential and great convenience. 

The South Americans are a virile people. 
They have made tremendous strides during the 
past few years; they are carving great and mar- 
velous cities out of the wilderness; they are 
republican through and through, animated by 
lofty ideals and traditions. 

Their early history has not the same stain of 
human blood that appears in our records. Their 
method of dealing with the South American 
Indian was infinitely more human and superior 
in every way to the methods employed in the 
northern continent. 

There never was any attempt upon their 
part to exterminate the Indian and steal the 
territory which he owned, but, on the contrary, 
they have lived with him in peace, have 
civilized and educated, and, to some extent, 
amalgamated with him. 

As a general result of my tour of South Amer- 
ica, I believe I have succeeded in establishing an 
entente cordiale between the police organizations 
of South America and those of New York City 
and the United States. I think I have height- 
ened their interest in the International Police 
Conference which will meet in May of this year 
and every second year thereafter, either in New 
York or elsewhere. 

I brought to the police, the governmental offi- 
cers, and the diplomats of South America a 
message of good will and sympathy for which 
they expressed their respect and appreciation in 
a manner which was altogether sincere and 
pleasing. : 

I have brought back with me many ideas 
which may be utilized to a great extent in the 
improvement of the police organizations of New 
York and other cities, and I have gathered much 
information which I hope to utilize and present 
to people in our own country when, from time to 
time, I meet and talk with them. This infor- 
mation will prove a positive revelation and do 
something to advance the ideas outlined in what 
has gone before. 
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The Presidential Yacht “‘Adhara”’ with Commissioner Enright and official party aboard 
viewing the Ilas del Tigre, principal summer resort of Buenos Aires 
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When Roosevelt Was Police Commissioner 


The room in the dingy old police headquarters on Mulberry Street in New York 
City where Theodore Roosevelt tarried for a while as Commissioner on his way to 
the Presidency of the United States has been formally dedicated to his memory 


heart of my father more than this simple 

ceremony today,” declared Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., the distinguished son of a dis- 
tinguished father, in a voice choked with emotion 
as he gazed about him. The occasion was the 
unveiling of a portrait of his “Rough Riding” 
sire in the old police headquarters at 300 Mul- 
berry Street, which Theodore Roosevelt; Sr., 
occupied as president of the New York Police 
Board during the prime of his life. 

Close by him stood Richard E. Enright, now 
Police Commissioner of New York City, whom 
the Colonel, then at the very beginning of his 
great national career, had appointed to the force, 
and later, together with a small group of other 
enterprising young members, had been pro- 
moted. Commissioner Enright could well re- 
member the brilliance of his former chief’s ad- 
ministration, and, as he sat in the presiding 
officer’s chair he recalled the words and deeds 
of the intrepid champion of clean and whole- 
some standards in the Police Department of 
New York City, whose prodigious feats as an 
administrator, at the time heralded far and wide, 
have since been exemplified in the work of his 
successor, Richard E. Enright. 

The old headquarters, gay with flags and 
bunting, was redolent with memories. The 
very spirit of ““The Sage of Oyster Bay” seemed 
to pervade the room, and not a person present 
would have lifted an eyebrow had the Colonel 
himself entered the room during the services. 

To Commissioner Enright is due the credit for 
having originated the idea of the ceremony and 
for carrying it to a successful fulfillment. Always 
a devoted admirer of the ex-commissioner and 
President, Mr. Enright conceived the notion of 
offering a simple but lasting tribute to the mem- 
ory of him who had so signally honored the de- 
partment of which he is the head. From his 
early association with Roosevelt came the realiza- 
tion that, as the younger Theodore declared, 
nothing would have so touched the heart of the 
great American patriot as a simple ceremonial 
service conducted in the manner of this unveiling. 

Everything in the Roosevelt room was in 
keeping with the spirit of homage which imbued 
those present. The appropriately inscribed 
tablet provided by the Colonel’s old friends and 
comrades and the familiar table about which, 
in days gone by, the four commissioners used to 
gather, fairly reeked with kinship to the occasion. 
There were memories of the fighting commissioner 
in the many seasoned objects which everywhere 
abounded. The Police Board’s table at which 
they sat was taken in a raid upon a gambling 
den, with its half circular indentions in which 
the players sat and watched the cards that spelled 
their financial fate. All this scene seemed await- 
ing was the customary appearance of him who 
never more would appear. 

After the invocation by Chaplain Joseph A. 
McCaffrey, the initial selections of the Police 


I THINK no tribute would have touched the 


Department, “The Trumpeters” in the court 
room of the old headquarters where the exer- 
cises were held, Mabel McKinley Baer, the niece 
of President McKinley, who first appointed 
Roosevelt to Federal office, sang ‘‘America,”’ and 
with her rendition of the anthem it acquired a 


ducted a lengthy and sensational investigation 
of the Police Department, and as a result of its 
disclosures a number of the senior officers of the 
department were under suspension or indict- 
ment, others had resigned, and a general condi- 
tion of distrust and uncertainty pervaded the 





{ ae OF PORTRAIT OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT in the old Police Headquarters on 
Mulberry Street, New York City, on the occasion of the dedication of the Roosevelt Room in 
memory of the former Commissioner of Police who became a President of the United States 


new feeling, filled with the patriotic spirit of the 
occasion. 

On the bench formerly occupied by the judges 
sat Commissioner Enright and General Avery D. 
Andrews, the only living survivor of the Board 
upon which Colonel Roosevelt served. When 
called upon by the toastmaster, General Andrews 
delivered an address replete with historic in- 
terest, and glorifying the inception of a now 
famous national career. He told of the strug- 
gles and the subsequent triumphs of Roosevelt’s 
first rough and tumble battles in public life. 

“Nearly thirty years ago, on May 6, 1895, 
Theodore Roosevelt, then United States Civil 
Service Commissioner in Washington, and later 
President of the United States, was sworn in as 
Police Commissioner of the city of New York,” 
he began. ‘‘He continued in this position until 
April, 1897, when, believing in the imminence 
of war with Spain and the urgent necessity for 
preparedness, he reluctantly resigned to become 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

“In any review, however brief, of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s work as Police Commissioner, it is 
necessary to recall the conditions under which he 
took office. During the previous year the legis- 
lature, through its Lexow Committee, had con- 


entire department. In the political reaction 
which followed these disclosures, William L. 
Strong had been elected Mayor, largely upon 
the public demand and his promise for a thor- 
ough house-cleaning and reform in the Police 
Department. 

“Under these circumstances no selection as 
president of the Board of Police Commissioners 
could possibly have been more appropriate and 
useful than that of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
great majority of the police force were then, a: 
they always are, honest, law-abiding, and effi- 
cient; but, like an army or other similar body of 
men, they are largely influenced by and depend- 
ent upon their leadership. The rank and file 
must have entire confidence in and respect for 
their leaders; they must know that good work 
will be rewarded, and that poor or indifferent 
work will inevitably bring censure and punish- 
ment. Policemen, like soldiers, respond quickly 
to the inspiration of their leaders; and the in- 
tense fairness and squareness of Theodore 
Roosevelt was impressed upon the police force 
from the start. 

“He gave the force that which was most needed 
—morale—which may be briefly described as the 
inflexible and unchangeable will and determina- 
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tion to make good. Coming into the depart- 
ment, therefore, at that time when many of the 
senior officers were under suspicion or condemna- 
tion, and when doubt and uncertainty prevailed 
in all ranks, nothing could have been of greater 





of the Commission, Mr. Proctor, an ex-Confed- 
erate soldier of Kentucky. We never had a 
difference on any question or principle or policy, 
and I am sure, my dear sir, that you and I will 
be able to make the same record.’ 


‘a ROOSEVELT at his desk at Headquarters when Police Commissioner 
of New York City, one of the important public positions that he occupied while on 
his way to the Presidency 


value to the force than the vigorous, straight- 
forward and forceful personality of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“Knowing of Mayor Strong’s invitation to 
Colonel Roosevelt to accept an appointment as 
Police Commissioner, and before any public 
announcement of his acceptance, I had written 
him a personal letter, urging his acceptance and 
extending to him a cordial welcome to the 
department, in which, amongst other things, I 
said: 

***An experience of a little over two months in 
this department has convinced me of the absolute 
necessity of having all members of the Board 
united in a sincere and earnest effort to admin- 
ister the affairs of the department solely for the 
good of the public; and whatever differences of 
opinion we may happen to have upon other mat- 
ters, I am very sure we can cordially unite to 
this end.’ 

“His reply was prompt, frank, and anticipated 
the co-operation between us which subsequent 
events fully justified. He wrote: 

“‘*No letter could have given me greater 
pleasure than yours. When the Mayor asked 
me to take the place first, I refused, and when I 
finally accepted I told him that I felt I must have 
colleagues with whom I could work; that with 
you I was sure I could join in doing my best for 
the city’s welfare, and that the other two men 
should be men of your character and stamp. I 
need not say how heartily I agree in your view 
that the members of the Board should be united, 
and that the affairs of the department should be 
administered solely with a view to the interests 
of the public 

‘I am, as I always have been and expect to 
remain, a staunch Republican, but that has not 
interfered with as Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, working in absolute harmony with such 
Democratic colleagues as ex-Governor Thomp- 
son of South Carolina, and the present president 


me 


“One of the first problems which confronted 
the new board_was the adoption of thoroughly 
sound, fair, and: efficient methods for making 
appointments to the grade of patrolman and 
promotions to the higher grades. 

“This problem was solved by the Police Board 
appointing its own examiners and conducting its 
own examinations. Included in the written 
examination was Ome sheet entitled ‘General In- 
telligence,’ the answers to which frequently 
caused some amuserment. One question which 
I recall was, ‘Narre five of the New England 
States,’ to which a candidate replied: 

“‘England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales and 
Cork.’ 

“The room in which the excellent portrait of 
Colonel Roosevelt is to be unveiled by his worthy 
son and namesake, was Colonel Roosevelt’s 
private office. The meetings were always pub- 
lic, and the many differences of opinion and 
policy which arose in the Board were here fully 
and openly discussed. Colonel Roosevelt always 
had his own opinions and was always ready to 
discuss and defend them. 

“During our service as Police Commissioners, 
the law which had hitherto forbidden boxing 
matches, was amended to permit them, but only 
when held in incorporated clubs and under the 
closest police supervision. Naturally Colonel 
Roosevelt, who always loved a good fight, was 
interested in this part of our work, and insisted 
that the fighting should always be fair and clean. 

“Late one afternoon, after Colonel Roosevelt 
had left the building, three of our very good 
friends among the newspaper fraternity came to 
my Office and said there was to be a particularly 
good match that night between ‘Kid’ Lavigne 
and ‘Terry’ McGovern, and urged me to go with 
them as a matter of police routine. 

“Tt was a very good fight, and in the extensive 
accounts which appeared in the morning papers, 
I was surprised to find my name somewhat prom- 


inently displayed among those present. The 
Colonel must have been watching for my arrival 
at police headquarters, for I had not been in my 
room more than a minute when in he bounded, 
holding a newspaper in one hand and waving 
both arms in the air. 

** “Ts this true?’ he shouted. 

* “Ts what true?’ I replied. 

“* ‘Were you at that fight last night?’ 

“T admitted that I was. 

“ ‘Andrews,’ said he, ‘that’s the only mean 
thing I ever knew you to do. Why didn’t you 
take me with you? Those newspaper boys asked 
me to go with them, but because I was a Police 
Commissioner, I didn’t dare to; and then you 
went and never said a word.. Why didn’t you 
take me along?’ 

“In later years, and even while in the White 
House, Colonel Roosevelt frequently referred 
with the greatest possible interest and pride to 
his work as Police Commissioner.” 

When General Andrews had brought to a close 
his reminiscences of his former chief, Mrs. Mabel 
McKinley Baer sang “‘How Firm a Foundation,” 
the favorite hymn of the Colonel. Then came 
the address of the Hon. William McAdoo, in 
whose charge this Roosevelt Memorial Room has 
been placed. Clad in the judicial robes of his 
office, Judge McAdoo delivered an eloquent and 
powerful tribute to the man who succeeded him 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. His words 
came hot from the heart and struck fire with the 
thought and ideals of his illustrious predecessors. 
In many ways the two were much alike; their 
political lives are similar in many respects, 
though they were not of the same party. 

He opened his address with a note that struck 
an answering chord in the hearts of all who were 
present: 

“This eminently representative gathering of 
officials and citizens from all walks of life and all 
shades of opinion, socially, commercially, and 
politically, is not only a proper tribute to the 
memory of Colonel Roosevelt, and what he stood 
for in life, but is in itself creditable to the heart 
and understanding and gratitude of this com- 
munity in which Theodore Roosevelt was born 
and in which and from which he started on his 
illustrious career. 

“In the sixteen years that I have occupied 
responsible office in this, the oldest public build- 
ing in New York, rather sordid and depressing 
in its appearance and surroundings, I have been 
much cheered, encouraged, and stimulated in 
mind and body by the example of Colonel Roose- 
velt. It was here that he really began that long 
and continued successful and strenuous public 
career under difficulties that at once revealed his 
character and the possibilities which the future 
held for him. 

“It was my good fortune to see a great deal of 
Colonel Roosevelt in his public career from the 
time when he was one of the Commissioners of 
the United States Civil Service until he left the 
Presidency. He came directly from the room 
in this building, now dedicated to his memory, 
to the office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in Washington which I then occupied, and to 
which he had been nominated by President 
McKinley on the day before. I remember it as 
if it were yesterday. He expressed himself as 
highly pleased with the change because he had 
undertaken a huge and difficult task in the en- 
forcement of the law, especially with regard tc 
infractions of the excise here in New York. He 
was the President of the then Board of Commis- 
sioners. As was his manner. when a principle 


was at stake, he made an open, vigorous, and 
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as far as it was possible, a successful fight for law 
enforcement at a time when New York was far 
from being well governed as it is today, and when 
conditions existed which would not be tolerated 
by public opinion now. 

“Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you’ is the apostolic injunction. When 
ke came to the Navy Department to wait on me 
that morning, he told me that he thought his 
nomination might be rejected in the Senate. I 
said to him I did not think that was possible, but 
as a matter of historical accuracy there was quite 
some’ delay in confirmation. On the day on 
which he was confirmed by the Senate, Senators 
Smith of New Jersey and Murphy of New York 
called on me and Senator Smith told me in the 
presence of the other Senator that there had been 
an effort on the part of the majority side to refuse 
confirmation, but that Senator Murphy of this 
State had opposed any opposition on the part of 
minority senators because of admiration for 
Colonel Roosevelt, begotten when he was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature. ‘Yes,’ said Senator 
Murphy, ‘he was as fine a sporting man as ever 
went to a chicken fight in Troy.’ Colonel 
Roosevelt was in after life very grateful to 
Senator Murphy, and showed it in many ways. 
To speak frankly, I have no doubt but that there 
were those in this city who were glad to get rid 
of him as Police Commissioner, and were quite 
willing to oppose any disaffection in his own 
party against his confirmation. His enemies 
were always boosting Colonel Roosevelt out of 
one office into another in the hope that he would 
settle down to a quiet life and not trouble them 
any more. 

“Every day he spent in public office he was 
going up some San Jaun hill against the in- 
trenched foe, especially where he believed the 
enemy was in any degree unfriendly to cardinal 
American virtues. He hated crooks and hypo- 
crites and he had no use for any man or woman 
who adulterated their Americanism for personal 
or political advantage or for any cause. He was 
dynamically active, physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, from Civil Service Commissioner to Presi- 
dent. You might think him wrong or you might 
think him right, but he never pussyfooted, and 
he was not given in the artistic sense to neutral 
colors. Menand things were bad or good, black 
or white, American or anti-American, honest or 
otherwise. He was always in the middle of the 
road and, of course, the snipers in the bushes on 
the side lines did not miss a chance for some 
shooting. 

“T think, aside from this, the best thing afout 
Colonel Roosevelt was his love of Nature. 
Those of us who love outdoors and take to the 
woods from a sort of wild instinct, have a brother- 
hood with all kindred spirits. 

“The most priceless heritage that Colonel 
Roosevelt left was to the young men of this 
country in the noble and illustrious example 
which he set them asa man. Strip him of all the 
livery of power and office and consider him as a 
man among men. 

“He stands in our history, socially, humanly 
and politically as a clean living man, in harmony 
with Nature, in love with all that was beautiful; 
in sympathy with the weak and suffering, in 
courageous defiance of the unjust and powerful; 
in accord with the great impulses of life, love, 
honor, self-respect and friendship. 

“To whom much is given, of them much shall 
be required. We are here today in the greatest 
and richest city in the world in population and 
wealth and in material resources, the commercial 
center of America, to whom all the world is in 


debt for obligations of the past, on whom all the 
eyes of the world are turned as to the hopes for 
the future. Are not, under these circumstances, 
our obligations and responsibilities as great as 





“We appreciate this remembrance on the part 
of Commissioner Enright. His administration 


of the Police Department has more than ful- 
filled the great dreams and ideals of my father. 


Vv OF THE GROUNDS of the New York Police Recreation Camp, looking toward “Indian Head.” 
Here, in the midst of the beautiful Catskill mountains, where Nature exhibits one of her grandest 
moods, the patrolmen and their officers find rest and health 


wour pores, by the omnipotence and omniscience 
from which we derive them, and am I not speak- 
ing in the spirit of Colonel Roosevelt when I 
say that all our wealth is not equal in any degres 
to the moral, spiritual and fraternal obligatione 
that rest upon us?” 

The old walls, radiant with the Stars and 
Stripes, seemed glorified that day. Again they 
resounded to the bugle call of the Trumpeters 
as Old Glory, the state, city and police flags were 
presented and the respect due them paid by the 
guests, who then filed out and into the room on 
the third floor where, in the former dinginess 
teeming with memories of Roosevelt, his son 
and namesake pulled aside the veil and revealed 
a marvellously striking likeness of Colonel 
Roosevelt at the time when he was connected 
with the police of New York, in the prime of 
life, aged thirty-five. 

For a moment a pregnant silence reigned, 
during which the very flowers adorning the por- 
trait seemed to speak, then the quiet was shat- 
tered by the strains of the band as the stirring 
music of the “Star Spangled Banner” rang 
through the room. When the last note had 
died away there was again a deep silence as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., arose to deliver his 
address. His voice was choked with the feelings 
he could not express, and his eyes were dimmed 
with tears as, looking upon the features of his 
father, he said: 

“First, for the family and myself, let me say 
that no tribute could be more touching or dearer 
to us than this. I can remember how, as chil- 
dren, we gathered at our father’s knee when he 
came home from police headquarters at night 
and told us thrilling tales of his adventures dur- 
ing the day. After we were tucked safely into 
bed, he would go out again throughout the dark 
haunts of the city to see that the police were 
doing their duty. I think no other honor that 
ever came to him—even to the Presidency of the 
United States—meant so much to my father as 
those trying years on the police force. 


“How much we owe to the police! Think of 
the meeting of five thousand Reds last night at 
Madison Square Garden; think of the peril of 
those few days in Boston when the strong arm 
of police power was paralyzed and withdrawn. 
It is for that reason I say that when we lay our- 
selves down to pleasant dreams at night or go 
about our business in the comparative security of 
daylight, we should not forget the police—the 
guardians of the peace, comfort, and safety of 
millions of people.”’ 

The prayer that followed was offered -by Chap- 
lain Chadwick, a survivor of the ill-fated Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor in 1898. His prayer 
was another eloquent tribute to the memory of 
the dead, for he spoke with the feeling of a com- 
rade of the Spanish-American War. In fact, in 
that little assembly of distinguished guests, there 
were men closely identified with every activity 
of Theodore Roosevelt from the time he entered 
the race for the Assemblyman’s seat in the New 
York Legislature to those last days when he lay 
upon his death bed, honored as a former Presi- 
dent and a first citizen of the republic, who had 
held aloft the torch that lights the way to 
representative government, a square deal, and 
justice. 

The spirit of Theodore Roosevelt seemed to 
hover about, and the expression on the face of 
his son, and the tones of his voice made us close 
our eyes and wonder if Theodore Roosevelt. had 
not returned in the flesh as well as the spirit for 
this occasion. 

The ceremony came to a close in a fitting 
manner, with those present feeling that it did 
justice to the efforts of Commissioner Enright’s 
ideal, ‘‘Preserve the ancient landmarks,” with 
a thought, vision, and idealism that finds ex- 
pression in the efficiency of the Commissioner 
heading the best police force in the world. 
Richard E. Enright does not let an occasion or 
opportunity pass to draw from the great lessons 
and achievements of the past something that 
may prove an inspiration for the future. 
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“* Teaching the Young Idea How to Shoot ’’— a practical as well as a police phrase 


Pioneer Police Academy of the World 


The New York Police Department has taken a step forward in establishing a professional 
school for police training —a new idea in pedagogy — training for observation in the 
detective service — making police more than minions of the law 


SPECTACULAR drive against the cita- 
A dels of crime is being made through the 

medium of education. Under the direc- 
tion of Commissioner Richard E. Enright of 
New York City, the first police Academy in 
America opened in April in the building formerly 
occupied by the College of the City of New York, 
with four hundred “rookie” patrolmen and de- 
tectives in attendance. 

President-emeritus Enright’s address was re- 
plete with interest for police commanders the 
world over, turning a new light upon the work- 
ings of one of the most important branches of 
the government service. He even hinted at the 
revolution in methods that was to come with the 
new era. Speaking to the police officers com- 
prising the faculty and student body, Mr. En- 
right explained that the word “academy” as 
used in the title of the school was not to be con- 
fused with the American word for “‘prep’”’ school. 
“This,” he declared, “is to be by no means a 
preparatory institution. My aim is to make it 
not only a component of immeasurable value in 
the police administration of this city, but to 
bring it to a point of efficiency whereby it will 
serve as a sort of post-graduate school for the 
police of the cities of this and other countries. 
It will be to police organizations what West 
Point is to the Army, and Annapolis to the 
Navy. 

Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, dean of the School 
of Business and Civic Administration of the 
College of the City of New York delivered a 
scholarly address in which he impressed upon 
the recruits the fact that moral as well as physical 
courage would be expected of them. When he 
had taken his seat amid the silence of the stu- 
dents that bespoke their deep interest, William 
M. (“Big Bill’) Edwards, a former Princeton 
football star, lent an air of youth and vigor to 
the gathering with a red-hot talk on physical 
education for police officers. 

* * + 

The underlying purpose of the academy is to 
turn out men of culture and brains as well as 
strength. While a certain amount of brawn is 
necessary in order properly to patrol the streets 
of the metropolis of the nation, a thorough 
training in the duties of the patrolman, and an 
understanding of the police laws and the essen- 
tials of civic organization are even more neces- 
sary. The greater the knowledge of the work- 
ings of the police department obtained by mem- 
bers of the force, the greater the safety of the 
public insists Commissioner Enright. In this 
thought he is supported by the general consensus 
of opinion. The new school will seek not only to 
impart this knowledge to its students, but teach 
them its practical application in their every- 
day duties. 

“The Recruits,” said Mr. Enright, “come to us 
from the Civil Service Commission, which is in 
accordance with law. Many of them are cefec- 
tive in education. We are handicapped in a 


great measure because of this, but as a result of 
our tests the standards of the Civil Service will 
naturally be raised so we may expect in the future 
a much higher grade of students, and attract 
even college men to the service, because the pro- 
fession of policeman has taken on a dignity, 
commensurate with its power and opportunity 
for public welfare. 

“The Police Academy is the evolution of three 
schools: namely, the school for recruits, the 
school for detectives, and the school of equitation, 
or horsemanship, which were already in operation. 
There are now, in fact, eleven schools, each one 
of which specializes in a particular work. The 
following are the departments which comprise 
the new institution: 

Recruits. 

Special Service, 

(a) The Policewoman. 
(b) The Police Clerk. 
(c) Motor Transportation. 

Traffic and Safety. 

Horsemanship. 

Detectives. 

Criminal Identification. 

Officer Training. 

Instructor Training. 

“The new Police Academy will operate on the 
lines of educational institutions now under the 
jurisdictions of such bodies as the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 

“The department of Instructor Training is 
at once an innovation and a revolution. 

“A great deal of attention will be given to 
this branch of the work owing to the fact that 
upon the success of this department hinges the 
success of other departments in the academy and 
no one will be graduated if unable to pass the 
required tests. 

“It is imperative,’”’ Commissioner Enright 
stated in his address, “‘that the instructors see to 
three things: that they themselves become famil- 
iar with the subjects they are to teach; that their 
instruction is intelligently and not loosely im- 
parted; and that the pupils not only absorb the 
knowledge they acquire, but assimilate and learn 
to apply it practically.” 

Upon entering the academy, the khaki bloused 
and trousered rookies—for both the blouse and 
trousers are prescribed for probationary patrol- 
men in the school for recruits — will be tested 
as to memory and observation and will be marked 
on the basis of these tests for the purpose of 
instruction. The development of the mental 
capacity of the classes will always be the fore- 
most consideration of the instructors who plan 
to combine this with that of other subjects 
in the curriculum. Friday afternoons will be 
given over to reviewing the week’s work, both 
orally and by means of written examinations, 
while on Saturday and Sunday the students will 
enter the realm of the practical by being assigned 

to various precincts for field duty. 

The detective department is to be much 


, 


extended and will have the benefit of the ex- 
perience of experts. 

“It is proposed,” said Mr. Enright, “to train 
detectives along modern lines because detective 
work changes. We intend to keep abreast of the 
times. Taken in groups of fifty at a time we will 
avoid an onrush of ill-prepared men. We have 
now about eight hundred detectives, all of whom 
will be required to take this course. Those who 
fail to qualify will be eliminated. 

“The work of the modern detective is intensely 
practical. While a good memory is an important 
asset it is not training the memory in the right 
way to require a pupil to memorize a vast 
amount of words and definitions.” 

“The most important attribute of the detec- 
tive,” said Mr. Enright, “‘is the ability to draw 
swift, accurate and logical conclusions from that 
which is presented to his senses and to draw 
upon his own imagination.” 

Training detectives is one of Mr. Enright’s 
principal hobbies. Two years ago he instituted 
a school for their training in the face of much 
opposition, because people kept telling him it 
would never succeed. But, as he declares, “It 
has been the greatest of successes. People said 
that detectives were born, not made. That may 
be true so far as the detective faculty is con- 
cerned, but they may be trained to be better de- 
tectives. Take a pianist, for example. One might 
have a rare soul for music, but he’d never play 
well without instruction, would he?” 

The Academy has at its head as commandant, 
Deputy Inspector John J. Noonan, for twenty 
years on the force, who has made particular and 
personal study of police systems of education in 
different countries of Europe. The Syllabus and 
instruction guide written by Commissioner R. E. 
Enright is the first of its kind ever published in 
America. An analysis of the book reveals that 
respect, obedience, promptness, loyalty and 
intelligence are basic requirements. It also 
points out what discipline is not—the opposite 
of disobedience and disrespect, with laxity, 
forgetfulness or ignorance looked upon as at- 
tributes inimical to the right order of things 
required. Recruits are given an extensive 
course in government and civics. While pre- 
supposed that they had all the necessary know!- 
edge in government and in civics when they 
came from the Civil Service, it has been foun:! 
that they were notoriously wanting in a know! 
edge of organized government, which every 
policeman should know, because he himself 
typifies government. One great faculty of the 
mind, which distinguishes the efficient polic« 
man, is the ability to observe. Observation ‘5 
seventy per cent of the success in any under- 
taking. Without observation we become mere 
automatons. 

The Police Academy will likely develop ides 
along pedagogical lines that will keenly interest 
other: educational institutions, stressing the 
necessity of observation as a primary essenti«l. 
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Intelligence is after all, information co-ordinated 
with observation. Merely stuffing one’s head 
with memorized matter does not mean anything 
unless observed facts can be utilized. The 
glamour of detective work involving mystery 
and adventure adds piquant interest to the 
specific duties of policemen. Concentrating on 
a study of observation has never before been 
so emphasized in the curriculum of any insti- 
tution. Inaccurate and untrue estimates are 
often made by those ovtside of the service. For 
instance, take the average newspaper report of 
a crime and trace it down to the facts. There is 
a wide variance. The burglary of $40,000 of 
gems is oftentimes found to be $400. The crowd 
that assembled at a certain place is estimated 
at ten thousand, and it may have been five 
thousand. Parades are calculated with a variance 
that would make one doubt if there ever were 
figures that represented facts. 

The President of the United States or anyone 
possessing the authority of law, appreciates the 
importance of facts gained through faculties of 
trained observation and accuracy. Especially 
is this true in police work. 

The plan of instruction in this Police Academy 
would effectively apply to any educational 
institution, developing the mind of those whose 
goal is public service. There is something in 
this curriculum that will give a new impetus to 
phases of education that may have been over- 
looked in the rush of providing adequate school 
facilities for the rapidly increasing population 
of the country. 

Commissioner Enright in developing this 
Syllabus has blazed a new trail which institu- 
tions of learning may find valuable. Teaching 
the youth how to observe, to respect discipline, 
to appreciate discipline, to eagerly seek informa- 
tion and draw conclusions to square acts with 
ideals, is the paramount objective of education. 

The adoption of some of the ideas in vogue 
at the Police Academy in the public and element- 
ary schools might well furnish a suggestion to 
the parents at home, and eliminate much of the 
trouble that engages the service of the police 
holding in check willful youth. 

“The youth in foreign countries is better 
disciplined than the youth in America, but 
discipline must not be carried to the point of 
suppressing initiative,” insisted the Commissioner. 
“We seek to direct the great driving force of 
American energy toward channels where it will 
serve the public good to the fullest possible 
extent.” 

Another innovation is the school of the staff. 
This is for the purpose of training men to com- 
mand units in the department.’ The knowledge 
of many of the officers on the force is what they 
have been able to pick up without special train- 
ing. Then, too, there is to be a school of the 
line. When a man is promoted to be a sergeant, 
lieutenant, or captain, he takes the new job 
without special training for it. He has had to 
pick up what he knows, takes a civil service ex- 
amination, gets on the eligible list, and when 
the time comes, goes up in rank. Under the 
new plan these men will undergo a special course 
of instruction. 

“When this has been done it will greatly facili- 
tate the department’s work with the police of 
other cities. Now, when a request comes, we’ll 
say, from Chicago Headquarters, for certain in- 
formation, we send this to one or more unjts of 
our department for investigation. If there are 
tour points to be covered, reports are likely to 
show that in two cases the results are good, one 
fair, and the fourth not covered at all. I want 


to be able to get the information so accurately 
and dissected so carefully that I can telegraph a 
report to Chicago, say, that will be all-compre- 
hensive and just what was asked for. 

“During my recent trip to South America 
such facilities were afforded me that I was able 
to pick up many things which I know will be of 
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the force, and to all it gave a new feeling of pro- 
tection from all danger—a police force that can 
sing as they sang, can, for a certainty, face any 
peril absolutely undaunted. More time in the 
future will be devoted to the education of the 
policemen for the finer things in life. It is the 
opinion of those in charge that the wider is the 








T= DEDICATION OF THE NEW POLICE ACADEMY, NEW YORK —Left to right are shown 
the Rev. Charles A. Cassidy; Inspector John J. Noonan, Commandant of The New Police Academy; 


Police Commissioner Richard E, Enright and Dr. Frederick B. Robinson. 


They were pictured at the 


Dedication of the New Police Department Academy, an improved “‘Scotland Yard’? composed of the three 
Training Schools of the New York Police Department 


advantage in police administration in this city. 
Some of the methods we pursue will be of value 
to them down there.” 

The lecture system and the formal lesson are 
combined in the classroom. When there is a 
shortage in time the instructor will lecture, but 
for the most part the class will answer questions 
and take part in demonstrations. The backbone 
of this system is a combination of educational 
theory and police practice. 

Out of this instruction there will come a mass 
of improvements. ‘“‘Already,” declares Mr. En- 
right, “‘there is to be a marked improvement in 
the matter of criminal identification, in the finger- 
print system. 

In every precinct house there is for use 
a finger-printing device, but when prints are 
taken there is no one present with knowledge as 
how to classify them, an imperative thing. They 
are now sent to headquarters. We intend to 
educate a staff of men capable of classifying the 
prints, which will obviate the necessity of hav- 
ing them sent to headquarters, and this is espe- 
cially necessary, now that we are finger-printing 
the taxicab chauffeurs.”’ 

The guardians of the safety of the City of 
New York now attending the academy are a 
cheery lot. The authorities have received fre- 
quent requests for a glee course to be included in 
the curriculum, but much to the regret of the 
commandant, it was found that time was lacking 
for anything but the immediate police work. 
Undaunted, the students have formed a musical 
club of their own which will practice in the few 
free periods of the school day. 

At the opening exercises of the academy the 
recital of this group of lusty vocalists was one of 
of the most impressive features. To some in the 
audience it gave a new conception of the work of 


interest of the members of the force, the greater 
will be their service to the inhabitants of the 
city they represent. 

It will easily be seen that the establishment 
of a school wherein the guardians of public safety 
may be trained in such an infinite number of 
details, is a gigantic experiment, the results of 
which will be of boundless scope and infinite 
good. At the present time it is almost impos- 
sible to foresee the tremendous bounds to which 
this initial project may expand. Already they 
can care for five hundred men at one time. Of 
these three hundred will be recruits and the re- 
maining two hundred in schools of special 
training. 

The academy will identify the talents of the 
men in the department and give them special 
training in those branches for which they are 
peculiarly fitted. 

It seems incredible that never before has any- 
one deemed it necessary to educate and instruct 
those preservers of law whose business it is to 
be versed in the lore of a thousand and one 
branches of information. To ask the blue- 
coated guardians of the peace any number of 
questions pertaining to a wide range of interests 
has never seemed the least bit unfair, but ade- 
quately and intelligently to instruct them in the 
subjects upon which they are so often questioned 
has hitherto been considered only a ‘‘new-fangled 
visionary idea.” 

As a result of this new movement, the police 
will understand the reasons for the commands 
of their superior officers, for certain laws and 
regulations, for the procedure in the court room, 
for the many seemingly irrelevant things they 
are called upon todo. They will learn the great 
importance and significance of their position in 
the various communities. The key note of it all 

Continued on page 435 
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“The Little French Girl” 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s latest novel flashes against the gray 
and sombre background of English middle-class existence a vivid 
depiction of a far different life across the channel 


HE Little French Girl is a set of problems. 
The contrasting social standards in France 
and in England form the picturesque and 
interesting background. Against those stubborn 
facts the fates of the persons are developed. The 
external differences between the Island Kingdom 
and Fair France are first sketched with skilful 
touch. “England, with its gentle days of 
spring, its balmy days of summer; all its happy 
family life; tennis, dogs, strawberries on the 
lawn, long bicycle rides over the hills—England’s 
sweetness and fidelity, and holiness in its stead- 
fast women;” and France— 

“Where the very air is like golden wine,— 
a delicious wine—so pale, so light, so delicate! 
one felt like singing when one drank it. English 
weather is as good as the weather in France, but 
not so happy; never like wine, always there is 
something soft and sleepy in the air. After the 
air of France it is like milk. A very excellent 
thing as a food! But it does not make one want 
to sing. 

“You may call London beautiful—as you might 
find the face of a dear, funny old great-grand- 
mother beautiful for what it means, not for what 
it looks. It is like an old great-grandmother over 
a teapot,—and Paris is like a goddess with a 
wreath.”’ Alix Mouveray is the passionately 
loving, only child of a French mother, Mme. 
Vervier, whose charms are her sole endowment, 
and a dangerous one. Her glorious beauty and 
brilliancy dominate the book. At first glance she 
appears an utterly heartless intriguer, selling her 
sex for money and power. Nevertheless she is 
a woman ‘‘on her own”’ liking herself to a moun- 
tain torrent, saying to the world “If you don’t 
want to get upset and destroyed don’t put your 
boat on me.” And as a respectable Victorian 
sentimentalist the author does her best to 
provide us with a foil for Mme. Vervier, giving 
us Toppie, the perfect, submissive, trusting, 
adoring female. 

The daughter of a poor minister, Toppie has 
never had a moment’s discomfort in her life, 
until the Little French Girl arrives on the scene 
and wakes her up. Toppie is a model of the 
Victorian virtues; she honors and serves the male 
members of her world, and deifies her financee 
no matter how selfish and worthless he may be. 
She has the brains of a medium-sized rabbit, 
and after we have got to know her, we under- 
stand why Victorian gentlemen sought refuge 
in interesting mistresses. 

Some wise man said, ‘“‘That all good people are 
fools and all the evil people are clever.” 

While Mme. Vervier reminds us of that little 
school room song: 


River, river flowing, flowing 
From the distant mountain, 
Onward to the sea 

Onward to the ocean 

Going ,—going—going 
River, little river 

Take my boat and me. 


By MARION G. GODDETTE 


Whether she talks or dances or plays tennis, or 
acts the hostess she is literally an enchantress; 
“a mountain torrent” so swift and dark and clear, 
with such deep pools among the rocks, and such 
great leaps. Oh, more than beautiful! The 
daughter shall describe her: “I saw an eagle once 
when I was kneeling by a pool. As I looked down 
into the water, it was as if I looked down into the 
sky, and there was an eagle wheeling in the blue, 
far, far below me. It gave methe strangest feel- 
ing! Like Maman sometimes! When one loves 
her, one fears for her—there is danger for her 
always. When one loves her, that is what one 
fears.” 


[NTO the brilliant, up-soaring life, disaster 

early followed danger. When the story opens, 
Mme. Vervier had become a woman of many 
lovers. Her indiscretions have rendered it im- 
possible that her young daughter should make 
a suitable marriage in France. ‘Maman’ re- 
solves to snatch at an opportunity to send her 
to England—nominally to pursue her education,— 





Anne Douglas Sedgwick has used her 
maiden name as her pen name ever since she 
wrote her first novel in 1895. Thirteen years 
after that was published she married a 
Frenchman, M. Basil de Selincourt. She is 
a cosmopolitan, born in New Jersey, but taken 
as a child to live in England. She studied 
painting for five years in France, and then 
spent her life in England until the Great War 
led her to France again for five years where 
she worked in her own hospital. She has 
written fourteen novels, and two volumes of 
short stories. 

She has studied her James and her Mere- 
dith one may easily guess, as thoroughly as 
Edith Wharton has done. 











but really on the chance that her social connec- 
tions there may solve the problem of her future. 
It is a piece of cruel daring on the part of Mme, 
Vernier, for the girl-child was to go into the 
family of a young English officer, who had been 
killed in the war, after being for a time under 
the spell of the enchantress. Into what dangers 
and entanglements she might be thrusting her 
daughter she could not so much as guess. But 
with her own better self-appraisement she knew 
that England at the worst was better for Alix than 
her France. So we meet “The Little French 
Girl” in the gloom and fog and tumult of the 
Victoria Station in London, waiting for some 
member of the family of her beloved Captain 
Owen. Then begins the complex and difficult 
relations between this high-strung, imaginative, 
innocent, unselfish French girl, and the heavy- 
footed, uncultivated English family of the middle 
class. Alix has grown up under the radiant 
charm of her mother, guessing no evil of her— 
keenly delightirig in the intellectuality of the 
circle of men gathered about her, Once settled 
in England, she responds quickly to the substan- 
tial goodness of these English folk. But sooner 
or later the situation is sure to burst into flame. 
The friction of opposite principles and contrast- 
ing personalities will bring certain disaster. The 
author holds with even hand the scale of justice 
between the contrasting ideals. The group on 
one side the channel is all for beauty and gayety 
and youthful joy, and the ignoring of the dull 
and the respectable as merely “stodgy.” The 
group on the other side of the channel is stead- 
fast and definite—exacting in conduct and pre- 
cise in social observances—clumsy though they 
be. The ideal there rises in a few rare characters 
to self-devotion and even to holiness; but is too 
often merely narrow, harsh and _ intolerant. 
“Maman” is neither selfish nor egotistic, except 
so far as the desire to be loved makes a woman 
so. The fatal rift in the lute with her is the 
passion for emotional and intellectual pre-emi- 
nence and novelty—the destructive slavery to 
the joys of the senses, the crippled vision which 
refuses the unseen for the seen. 


"THE study of mother and daughter with their 
likeness and their glaring contrasts is an ex- 
quisite piece of character painting, The mother 
grasps at joy and loses all—is punished, bitterly 
punished—for her beloved daughter must suffer 
because of her. The daughter seeks not her 
own—seems to see her whole life crumbling before 
her eyes, and then because she has integrity and 
courage and soundness of heart, because she 
“knows how to be right” the world of love 
and joy and peace is flung open to her—a 
sunlit world with all the dignity and truth of 
England and all the beauty of France in its 
days. 
One who will may see the working out of some 
of the deep problems of a woman’s heart in the 
story of “The Little French Girl.” 
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Has Had a Unique Career 


This lawyer-soldier-prosecutor-administrator has distinguished 
himself in many lines of public service, and comes to the De- 
partment of Justice well equipped to gather additional laurels 


forty-one years, pined that he was an old 

man; he had the world at his feet and 
unlike Alexander he did not weep for other worlds 
to conquer. In the Department of Justice of the 
United States the First Assistant to Attorney- 
General Sargent, greatest law prosecutor on the 
face of the globe, William Joseph Donovan, who 
is designated by a biographer as a soldier and 
lawyer, at the age of forty-one years has seen 
activities over a greater territory than Napoleon 
lid and has been decorated by powerful govern- 
ments as a hero in battles more desperate and 
destructive than ever the First Consul led to 
victory, and in the activities of his legal pro- 
fession as a law official of the United States 
government he has graced a career equalled by 
but few of his tenure in office. An athlete in 
ollege; attorney for the people and director of 
public utility in the early practice of his chosen 
profession in his home city; daring adininistrator 
of mercy in a war torn and distracted continent; 
trainer of men in the arts of warfare and inspir- 
ing to deeds of bravery; invincible and impet- 
ious commander on the field of battle where to 
lo seemed certain death but all for the glory of 
his country; investigator into the wild heresies 
that threatened to engulf civilization in the 
calamity of wrecked nations; fearless prosecutor 
f criminals and law violators at home and evinc- 
ng the sterling worth of his judgment in the ad- 
ministration of the legal affairs of the govern- 
ment, have won for him a foremost place among 
the younger generation of leaders in present day 
affairs of the United States. 

The career of Mr. Donovan has been unique 

in the administration of the legal affairs of his 
country, and in this department of the govern- 
ment has been a parallel to the career of James 
Monroe in the affairs of State in an earlier period 
of the Republic. He was born in Buffalo, New 
York, January 1, 1883, the son of Timothy P. 
nd Anna (Lennon) Donovan, both parents being 
f Irish descent, hence it is natural that he should 
have been of the Catholic religious faith. In 
early life he attended the common schools of 
Buffalo and in Niagara University prepared for 
Columbia from which he graduated with the 
A.B. degree in the class of 1905. He matricu- 
lated in Columbia Law School and two years 
later, in 1907, received the degree of LL.B. 

Upon graduation Mr. Donovan returned to 
Buffalo and set up in the practice of his profes- 
sion, becoming the senior member of the firm of 
Donovan, Raichle and Depew. He was selected 
as Counsel for the New York State Fuel Admin- 
istration at a time when the state was grappling 
with the coal combine, and was also chosen a 
Director of the Niagara Falls Power Company, 
in important public utility in his community. 
Close application to the study and practice of 
law made athletic sports and military life at- 
tractive to him and he became an experienced 
boxer, and entering the State Militia he carried 


Ni seeee: BONAPARTE, at the age of 


the mit to the Armory and Training Camp as a 
part of the daily routine of drills and rehearsals. 

Mr. Donovan married Ruth Rumsey, of Buf- 
falo, July 14, 1914, the year in which the Euro- 
pean War broke out the last of August. Two 
years later, in 1916, he was called upon by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to place himself at the 
head of the Mission of Mercy of distributing 
milk to the starving children of Poland, the seat 
of the hostilities between Hindenburg’s mighty 
army and the hordes of Russia. He acquired a 
knowledge of both the French and German lan- 
guages, so that he was enabled to get first-hand 
knowledge of the terrors and sentiments in the 
war and acquire information that was later to 


© Harris & Ewing 
BF fapaernae JOSEPH DONOVAN, recently ap- 
pointed First Assistant to the United States 
Attorney-General, has had a varied and uniformly 
successful experience that should fit him admirably 
for his present responsible position 


serve him on the field of battle. He saw the 
devastation left in the wake of the German 
offensive when they rolled back the Czar’s mil- 
lions and precipitated the overthrow of the 
Russian Royal government. 

Returning home, Mr. Donovan joined with 
others in urging that the United States could 
not longer keep out of the war and should imme- 
diately prepare to meet the exigency. He was 
chosen Captain of Troop I, First Cavalry, New 
York National Guards and heavy training was 
his first and foremost consideration; he pressed 
training until his men complained of the unnec- 
essary drills they were required to take, but 
Donovan foresaw the need of the work which 
they were being required to take. The war 
clouds broke and quick preparations for hostili- 
ties were incumbent on all men under army age 
and millions more were to rapidly be inducted 
into the service. Mr. Donovan was chosen 
Assistant Chief of Staff of the Twenty-Seventh 
or up-state New York Division, American Expe- 
ditionary Force and was soon on his way for 
the scene of hostilities again; he was promoted 
to Major Brigade Adjutant, Fifty-First Brigade; 
Major of the First Batallion, 165th Infantry, 
the “Old Fighting Sixty-Ninth,’” New York; 
Lieutenant-Colonel and then Colonel of the 
Regiment. 

During this military advancement, Donovan 
was not a “Swivel Chair” artist in the army, for 
the records show that he was wounded three 
times in action and the scars on his body are his 
most cherished badge of honor. The Twenty- 
Seventh New York and the Old Hickory, or 
Thirtieth Division share honors in having driven 
the Hindenburg lines and made William II give 
up the ghost and flee into exile. The conquering 
nations acknowledged Donovan’s service, for he 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
which he passed on to his Regiment with the 
word that they had all shared in it; the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for “‘Extraordinary hero- 
ism in action” near Landres and St. George, 
France, on October 14 and 15, 1918; the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, being one of the two men 
receiving these three honors in the war; the 
Legion of Honor; Croix de Guerre from France; 
Croce al Merito di Guerra, from Italy. 

Returning to New York with his Division 
after the Arinistice, Colonel Donovan was mus- 
tered out of the Army and in 1919 he went to 
Siberia with Ambassador Morris from Tokio on 
the Mission to investigate the Kolchak govern- 
ment and the spread of Bolshevism, and from 
this information the United States government, 
in part, based its future policy in dealing with 
those peoples. 

It was in February, 1922, while he was serving 
as counsel for the New York Fuel Administra- 
tion that President Harding sent to the Senate 
the name of Mr. Donovan to be District Attorney 
for the Western District of New York, which 
district embraced seventeen counties. Disturbed 
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by the war and torn by the prohibition laws, 
violations of the laws along the border were being 
winked at and faint hearted persons were pre- 
dicting that the laws could not be inforced. Mr. 
Donovan took hold of the situation with a firm 
hand and he had scarcely begun until he was 
nominated by the Republicans of New York for 
Lieutenant Governor in the fall of 1922. He 
went into the campaign with vigor, but was 
defeated with the ticket at the polls. 

The administration of Mr. Donovan as Dis- 
trict Attorney became a beacon light in his career 
and led to his appointment to chief Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States. At his 
suggestion officials of the United States and 
Canada met in his office and developed an agree- 
ment for co-operation in apprehending violators 
of the narcotic drug laws of the two countries, 
out of which grew the customs conference at 
Ottawa, which proposed a treaty between the 
United States and Canada in dealing with en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws and the appre- 
hension of criminals and enlarging the scope of 
extradition, a movement that has resulted in 
great advantage to both countries. 

What is classed as the most spectacular achieve- 
ment of Mr. Donovan as District Attorney was 
the breaking up of the narcotic and prohibition 


Some of the “purple patches” I would quote 
just to tempt the reader. No experience of 
human life is sharper and more persistent in 
memory than the pleasure we have in odors. 
The author observes it more than any writer 
except, perhaps, Guy de Maupassant. The 
firelit hall of Cresswell Abbey is “‘filled with the 
scent of potpourri and burning logs.” The fra- 
grance of the honeysuckle comes balmily into 
Alix’s window, and bowls of sweet-smelling, 
small white roses, and a bowl of rose-colored 
carnations filling the air with spicy fragrance, 
help make the charm of Les Chardonnerets. 
But best of all is the description of the villa: “It 
was like stepping into a fairy tale. The three 
Bears and Goldilocks might have welcomed one 
to such a bright, dark little house among its 
downy thickets; its very smell was a fairy-tale 
smell: bees-wax, seashells and coarse, clean linen. 
Such a smell as a child once meeting it, would 
never in long life forget.’”” Then again Alix 
amuses one when Jerry wants to marry her, and 
being a Protestant, Alix explains to Giles that her 
children must be Catholics, that the church would 
not allow her to marry a heretic unless he prom- 
ised about the children. “As though religion 
made or unmade a child. The wizard spell of 
the priests—their magic keys of Heaven and Hell 
is bunk, pure and simple, liken to my childish 
belief of Santa who turned out to be a jolly fat 
myth.’”’ A skeptic doubts the unreasonable. 
Let me quote Wendell Phillips: “I will utter what 
I believe today, though I contradict all I said 
yesterday.” 


violator’s rings through sending, first, the little 
fellow and then the big one to the penitentiary. 
In this he had to deal with a veritable black-hand 
gang who threatened the life of the government’s 
informants. This band was headed by De Carlo 
and at his death leadership fell to his son Joe.. 
Harry Chin, a Chinaman, was convicted as head 
of the opium ring and sent to Atlanta. 

The first big case conducted by Mr. Donovan 
after becoming United States District Attorney 
was that of the United States against Mayor 
Schwab, of Buffalo, who, when he saw he could 
not hold his election as a vindication of the 
charges against him of violation of the Prohibi- 
tion laws submitted his case and paid penalties 
of ten thousand dollars and criminal fines of five 
hundred dollars. He convicted twenty in his 
crusade against train robbers; caused the in- 
dictment and trial under the Elkins Act of the 
Rochester and Pittsburg Coal and Iron Company, 
and the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg Rail- 
way Company for rebating, upon which both 
companies pleaded guilty and were fined forty 
thousand dollars each. Subsequently the New 
York Central, the Erie and the Lehigh Valley 
railroads were prosecuted on like offenses on 
which they pleaded guilty and were given the 
maximum fines. After local officials had failed, 





Candid, fascinating, and lovable, Alix, the 
little French girl, is sent to England in quest 
of the suitable marriage that her mother’s 
indiscretions have made impossible in 
France. How, even there, the past lies like 
an abyss across her path, how she is en- 
meshed in the difference of social standards 
between the two countries, and how she 
finally triumphantly extricates herself is 
told in a novel that is one of the outstanding 
achievements of modern fiction. 

“The Little French Girl” is not written for 
a passing year or generation. Life, limpid, 
clear, beautiful, flows through these pages. 
Picture follows unforgettable picture. Men 
and women speak; their words vibrate with 
reality. They move; we see them, catch 
their gestures, live with them. Here, un- 
doubtedly, is a novel that is destined to stand 
for years as the finest study of English and 
French life and characters. 











Chase back the shadows gray and old 
Of the dead ages from his way 
And let his hopeful eyes behold 
The dawn of Thy Millennial day 
The day when fettered limb and mind 
Shall know the truth which maketh free 
And he alone who loves his kind 
Shall childlike claim the love of thee. 


The author deals with difficult, complicated 
psychological and ethical questions with a sim- 
plicity and seriousness which sets them in a 
white light, but the children must be Catholics. 
Bunk. So with the terrible question of Mme. 
Vervier’s past and future. 

Giles sets it forth mercilessly. “‘You can’t go 


District-Attorney Donovan investigated the dy- 
namiting of a high speed train on the Niagara 
Falls branch of the International Railway during 
the strike of employees, resulting in the pleading 
guilty of four who received sentence and the 
pleading guilty of perjury of a state Senator. 

It was while this crusade on offenders against 
the majesty of the law was in progress that the 
Brookhart Committee of the United States 
Senate was probing the administration of Attor- 
ney-General Harry M. Daugherty, and leaders 
in the Republican party saw in District-Attorney 
Donovan the man to be intrusted with the work 
of reorganizing the Department of Justice and 
his name was presented to President Coolidge 
for successor to Daugherty. Instead, the Presi 
dent appointed Harlan F. Stone and Mr. Stone 
immediately after assuming office appointed Mr 
Donovan as an assistant Attorney-General. Mr 
Stone was soon elevated to the United State: 
Supreme Bench and Attorney-General Sargen' 
appointed to the vacancy left by his resignation. 
During the interim Mr. Donovan served as act 
ing Attorney-General and upon assuming offic 
Mr. Sargent appointed him his chief assistant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donovan have two children an: 
claim Buffalo still as their home although the, 
now reside in Washington. 


“The Little French Girl’’ 
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back quietly to the things you’ve jeopardized 
They’ve changed. They’ve been spoiled. The 
payment may be more than our own suffering, i 
may be other people’s.”” That’s what you don’ 
seem tosee. As for doing as you like, with your 
self and other people, it doesn’t work, the kin’ 
of life you lead. More and more you'll b: 
battered and bruised; it’s horrible to think o! 
and at last wrecked; or else so petrified and har 
dened that nothing can really come to you an- 
more. That’s the way it would happen with an’ 
one like you.” “It need not be as you say,” re- 
plied Mme. Vervier after a long pause, “not «s 
you say: if one has wisdom, one may suffer; do 
you imagine that I have not already suffered’ 
but one need not be wrecked. I have grest 
wisdom. I shall know when youth is over. 
shall know when the laurels are cut and winter 
has come to the woods. I shall be able to furl 
my sails before the night comes on. If one furs 
one’s sails in time, one is never wrecked. There 
will be, I trust, a little harbor for me somewhere-- 
and my memories. I shall be in old age a muc 
happier woman than most. Most old women 
have only to remember how they were loved |’ 
nobody at all. You have seen me and my life 
little too logically, too rigidly, my kind frien. 
I did not choose it so. It chose me, rather.” 

The invincible courage and certainty of tle 
note is precisely in character for this woma., 
though by that token she shows herself one in : 
million—yet credible and substantial, but no: 
the less doomed to pay the price of sin—down 
its uttermost farthing. 
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Postmaster-General of the United States 


That's the mouth-filling official title for a job that takes a lot of 
living up to. Being the responsible head of the biggest business 
in the world calls for tremendous executive capacity 


F experience in politics counts for aught in 
the life of a public man, and if directing a 
great political party figures in the moulding 

of the destinies of nations, the works of Harry 
Stewart New, Postmaster-General in the cabinets 
of Harding and Coolidge, with both of whom he 
served well in the United States Senate, must 
be inseparately a part of the history of the United 
States. The second generation in his family to 
wield power in the Republican party and make 
their work felt in the administration of the gov- 
ernment, he has added luster to a name already 
bright in the firmament where Lincoln, Grant, 
Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft and Hard- 
ing shine in undimmed splendor. Energy and 
courage have marked his pathway wherever he 
has trod, whether at the head of the great party 
machinery, directing the campaign of a candidate 
for President, shaping legislation in the United 
States Senate during a world conflagration, or 
bringing the mighty Postoffice Department, with 
its globe-encircling ramifications into order after 
the readjustment period from a world chaos. 
When he entered the United States Senate to 
become a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee at the beginning of the War, he took there 
with him the equipment of a Foreign War vet- 
eran and when he entered upon the direction of 
the Postoffice Department he took as his quali- 
fication a life experience as publisher, editor and 
manager of great political campaigns, so that he 
was more eminently fitted to the work to which 
he was called in these trying days than any 
predecessor who ever occupied the post. 

Harry Stewart New was born in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, December 31, 1858, the son of John C. 
and Melissa B. New, one year after the Repub- 
lican party was born in 1857, in which his father 
took an important part, he being County Clerk 
of Marion County at that time. The clouds of 
war between the states were looming. Oliver P. 
Morton. destined to become the War Governor, 
was the party leader in Indiana and John C. 
New was one of his closest counselors. The 
elder New became a prominent state party 
leader and in 1875 was appointed Treasurer of 
the United States, at a time when the office of 
Treasurer amounted to a great deal; in 1882 he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in which capacity he served for two years. 
It was through his early training that Harry 
Stewart New had his insight into official life in 
both his state and in the nation’s Capitol. He 
attended the public schools of Indianapolis and 
completed his educa’‘on at Butler University, of 
that city. Having been reared in the atmo- 
sphere of the County Court House, he early de- 
veloped the intuition ot ~.ws gathering, and 
before he was twenty-one years old he was a 
reporter on the staff of the Indianapolis Journal 
and there rose by steady steps to city editor, 
editor and publisher and owner of the newspaper 
which under his direction became a political 
power in the middle west. 


The political career of Harry Stewart New was 
coeval with his career in journalism. He was a 
member of the county committee; a member and 
chairman of the Republican State Committee; 
one of the managers of the Grant movement in 
1880; manager of Benjamin Harrison’s cam- 
paign for the nomination for President in 1888, 
and in 1907 when George B. Cortelyou retired 
as National Chairman of the Republican party 
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ARRY S. NEW, Postmaster-General of the 
United States, former Senator from Indiana, 

has for many years been a leader in politics in the 
middle west. He has tried unavailingly to retire to 
private life, being forced back into the service of the 
public by the insistence of those who recognize his 
rare executive abilities = high-minded devotion 

to duty 


to become Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. New 
was elected his successor and he served in 
that capacity until after the next national 
convention. 

He was chosen Indiana’s member of National 
Republican Committee in 1900 and served in 
that capacity .for twelve years, during which 
time he arranged for three national conventions, 
those of 1904, 1908 and 1912, through the stormy 
career of Theodore Roosevelt and that of 
William Howard Taft. Throughout the adminis- 
tration of President Benjamin Harrison, Mr. 
New was recognized as the guiding star of the 
destinies of the Republican party in Indiana and 
his opinions on all matters political, as expressed 
in his editorials, and he was regarded as one of 
the closest advisors of the President. 

Throughout his early career Harry Stewart 
New declined to accept public office, although it 
was repeatedly tendered him. When the Span- 
ish-American War was declared, during the ad- 
ministration of President McKinley, Mr. New 
tendered his services and was inducted into the 
army, but did not get to the front before the 
declaration of peace. He is a member in good 
standing of the 3rd Brigade, 2nd Division, 7th 
Army Corps Spanish-American War Veterans. 
In the year when McKinley was first a candidate 
for President, 1896, Mr. New was induced to 
accept the Republican nomination for the state 
senate and was elected, but declined further 
election in 1900 to return to his editorial chair 
with all his time and attention. He could have 
become Postmaster-General twenty years before 
he did had he reversed his decision not to accept 
public office, for Theodore Roosevelt offered him 
the office of Assistant Postmaster-General under 
Henry C. Payne, but he declined it and it went 
to Robert J. Wynne, who became Postmaster- 
General upon the retirement of Payne in 1905. 
In 1903 Mr. New sold his newspaper and tetired 
to private life except to retain his post as member 
of the Republican National Committee. Indi- 
ana was regarded as a “‘pivotal state’’ during the 
period, and was one of the greatest battlegrounds 
of the campaigns between the Republican and 
Democratic parties, both of which had their 
mighty leaders in the state. Thomas S. Taggart 
was the directing genius of the Democrats and 
New that of the Republicans. John W. Kern, 
neighbor and close personal friend of New, came 
to the front in the Democratic party, and while 
there was never a personal enmity between 
them, they were destined to play a tragedy in 
American politics in a critical hour of the nation’s 
history. 

J. W. Kern had been the Democratic candi- 
date for Vice-President and became the logical 
party leader and its perennial sacrifice in’ the 
national campaigns. He was, however, swept 
into the United States Senate on the tidal wave 
of 1910 and at once assumed the floor leadership 
of his party in that august body, where he di- 
rected the destinies of legislation through the 
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first Wilson administration. He opposed some 
of the pre-war policies of Wilson, but the cordial 
relations of the two remained to the end. Indi- 
ana was the first state to show the rising tide 
against the Democratic administration. Kern 
came up for re-election in 1916, and Wilson went 
far enough to go into the state to speak in his 
interest. New was nominated by the Republi- 
cans over James —. Watson by a majority of 
eight thousand votes. Kern recognized his task 
in a speech on the floor of the Senate, and stated 
then that if he was to be defeated for re-election 
by a Republican, he would rather it would be 
his lifelong friend, New, than any other person 
of whom he could think. In the general election 
New defeated Kern by 11,501 votes, which was 
regarded as a large Republican majority at that 
time. Senator Benjamin F. Shively, Democrat, 
died soon after the adjournment of Congress, 
and James E. Watson, defeated by New, suc- 
ceeded him in the Senate. Kern went away to 
rest at the close of his term of office and died 
immediately after his return home. New and 
Watson, former factional antagonists on the 
party field of battle, were both in the United 
States Senate, but New was the indorsed leader 
of the party in the state. 

When Senator New entered upon his duties in 
Washington he was assigned to the Military 
Affairs Committee, a task with the looming of 
the World War that he was eminently fitted for. 
He helped in the gathering of facts and the 


drafting and passing of laws for the formation 
of the greatest army and navy ever sent into a 
foreign country from the Western Hemisphere. 
The laws for equipping and supplying this army 
and navy, too, were a part of his consideration, 
and he supported loyally all measures for the 
successful carrying to a conclusion the hostilities. 
His service during the war were devoid of party 
rancor or vindictiveness, and he was liked by 
both parties. When the war was ended, how- 
ever, the scene changed and New found himself 
in open hostility to the League of Nations or any 
other political involvements in European affairs. 
He, therefore, had just cause to oppose the 
Wilson administration and he did vigorously, 
while his colleague was not so pronounced in his 
stand. New came up for re-election in 1922 and 
had as his opponent for the party nomination 
former Senator Albert J. Beveridge, who became 
actixe on the stump with all his eloquence, while 
New was busy with his duties in the Senate. 
New was defeated in the primary by Beveridge, 
who was, in turn, defeated at the polls in Novem- 
ber by former Governor Samuel M. Ralston. 
Through his connection with the Republican 
National Committee, in which both had asso- 
ciations, and his editorial prominence, in which 
both had close counterparts, Senator New and 
Senator Warren G. Harding had been close 
friends over a long period of years and this 
friendship manifested itself anew when New was 
defeated for re-election to the Senate. Harding 


had become President of the United States dur- 
ing New’s term of six years in the Senate and 
there had been a shift in the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, an office for which Harding knew New was 
eminently fitted to fill. Will Hays had retired 
and Dr. Hubert Work had been elevated to the 
post, but it had been understood that this ap- 
pointment was only temporary. When New 
retired from the Senate, Dr. Work was trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior and New 
was tendered the office of Postmaster-Genera! 
and accepted it March 5, 1923, two days after 
retiring from the Senate. 

When Mr. New entered upon his duties as 
Postmaster-General he found that great depart- 
ment of the government still struggling to adjust 
itself from the disaster of the World War. 
Steamship lines were not yet righted, the train 
service was not in first class condition, the de- 
mand for the air plane service was urgent, the 
readjustment of postal salaries was being de- 
manded. In all these he was in hearty accord 
and he set himself to the task and how well he 
has succeeded only the later biographer must 
tell. When President Coolidge was forming his 
new cabinet, New was the first member to be 
determined upon and he had the honor of being 
immediately confirmed by his colleagues in the 
Senate, to the only post in the President’s cabinet 
where the reappointment is required by law 
within thirty days after the expiration of the term 
of office of the President. 
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The International Police 
Conference 


forward in the process of establishing law and 
order the world over, but as influencing trade and 
commerce by means of the interchange of ideas 
along social, economic, literary and political lines. 

This international organization was directly 
concerned with the specific purpose of co-ordin- 
ating the co-operative efforts of the police depart- 
ments of the world. The citadels of crime will 
not long prevail against such science as this 
movement will bring to bear upon them. 

Fundamentally, ‘“‘police power’ implies the 
establishment of order and of a guardianship. 
History and literature alike pay their tribute 
to the guardian—the shepherd who guards his 
sheep, the mother who protects her children and 
home, and those civic bodies which watch over 
the comfort of the community. The world is be- 
ginning to realize that the police are guardians, 
in the true sense of the word, of the lives, the 
Lomes, the hopes and fortunes of the individ- 
uals among whom they perform their offices. 

There was a time when the child was taught to 
fear the officer. ‘‘Be a good little boy or I'll 
give you to the policeman” was the common 
injunction of the parent. Today the child is 
taught, both in school and out, to look upon the 
officer as a close friend and staunch guardian, 
in every emergency. 

The influence of the International Police Con- 
ference upon our own country, to say nothing 
of the influence upon international relations, 
both state and commercial, will have a definite, 
salutary effect in bringing about an era of under- 
standing and co-operation. In this era will be 
generated an all-pervasive, all-powerful impulse 
of peace, so geared that each and every com- 
munity will count in the general movement for 
common good, and orderly government. 
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Cairo—The City of 
Mosques 
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us together for a picture. He owned a store in 
Khartoum and insisted that what was needed in 
the Sudan was more American and English tour- 
“The English and American merchandise 
which I have in my drug shop has an influence 
upon oyr people,” he said. “The directions on 
the bottles in which I dispense my drugs have a 
message for my customers. In reading cata- 
logues and advertising matter they gain a better 
idea of your America than in the school books.” 

On the tour I was fortunate in meeting Mad- 
ame De Balan, one of the most noted women 
travelers in the world. Her hobby for many 
years has been excavations. She is counted one 
of the most famous Egyptologists and received 
a degree in London. With my dreams of the 
pyramids and visiting the ruins in the sands of 
the desert, her conversation concerning Egypt 
was an appropriate prologue for the trip I planned. 
She reads hieroglyphics as easily as she reads the 
headlines of American newspapers. Pointing to 
an imaginary inscription on the wall, she said, 
“Here you see a dove flying—that means I am 
going home. The position of the bird tells the 
story. The chair and the table indicate dining. 
Battle pictures are identified by some particular 
tree or landmark. A hieroglyphic is a complete 
sentence and like the Japanese characters appear 
to us like interwoven monograms. Engraved in 
mud tablets or carved in stone one becomes 
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At your service 


The courteous girl at the switch- 
board speaks the first word in more 
than two million conversations an 
hour. Presiding day and night at the 
busy intersections of speech, she is 
always at the call of the nation’s 
homes, farms and offices. 


Out of sight, and most of the time 
out of hearing of the subscribers, little 
is known of the switchboard girl—of 
her training and supervision under 
careful teachers, and of her swift and 
skilful work. Likewise, little is known 
of the engineering problems necessary 
to bring the terminals of fifteen million 
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telephones within the reach of a girl’s 
arm, or of the ceaseless work of main- 
tenance which in fair weather and 
storm keeps the mechanism fit and the 
wires open. 

America’s millions of people must 
have at their command means of di- 
rect and instant communication, and 
the Bell System must ever be in tune 
with the demands of national service. 


These are the components of Amer- 
ica’s system of telephony: The best of 
engineering, of manufacture, of facil- 
ities—and a personnel trained and 
eager to serve. 


&. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





accustomed to reading hieroglyphics with the 
fascination of following a puzzle and your gen- 
eral reading and study is utilized and applied to 
illuminate and comprehend the meaning. To 
me it surpasses, in some ways, the confusion of 
historical chronicles in revealing and locating a 
definite and concrete event. The erudite and 
ponderous vocabulary, to say nothing of the 
cryptic footnotes in a history submerging facts 
in phrases and words, is eliminated in the read- 
ing of hieroglyphics. The search after the un- 
knowable, and the exhilaration of confirming 
your own conjectures concerning the relation 
and succession of events, is the reward of the 
archeologist. As we keep on excavating and 


brushing aside the sands of the centuries, who 
knows the extent of the eternity of years pre- 
ceeding that may not yet be discovered?” 
Madame de Balan has inspired many a weary 
and discouraged archzologist in his untiring effort 
to solve the riddle of the Sphinx and understand 
how the people lived seven thousand years ago. 
Cairo is a gay city at all seasons of the year. 
A motley mingling of peoples with a thousand 
and one ambitions and purposes, but that night 
at the hotel there was an excited party of Ameri- 
cans trying on their helmets and preparing to 
start early in the morning for a trip to the 
Pyramids, long ago counted one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. —j. M. C. 
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Alexandria, the Gateway 
of Egypt 


passed before Egypt declared it was ready to turn 
the money over to the English authorities. Zag- 
hloul, the veteran patriot and Egyptian Premier, 
resigned. Many people felt confirmed in their 
belief that assassination and other equally dark 
and devious Oriental methods of procedure were 
being discussed by the radicals. It was common 
talk that the sum paid over was a part of a fund 
which had been created for just such contin- 
gencies. Else, they argued, how was the new 
nation able to deliver the large spot sum de- 
manded in so short a time? 

Few took into consideration the fact that 
Egypt was in an unusually sound financial 
condition as a result of the long continued 
British occupancy and the country’s financial 
policy. A country practically without either 
debts or taxes, the revenues of Egypt are suffi- 
cient to take care of the budget and provide the 
necessary compensation that had been arranged 
for the retiring of British officials. The absence 
of heavy tax levies on land is a fact that operated 
to enhance land values. The position of the 
students at the present time, seems to be any- 
thing to get rid of the British troops. 

Egyptians whom I met were far from unani- 
mous in desiring the withdrawal of English offi- 
The more conservative of the business 
element felt that it was a mistake to drive the 
British out of Egypt. The currency, raised to a 
high standard, carried the endorsement of the 
Bank of England. Egyptians were enjoying a 
general prosperity extending even to the farmers, 
that had been unknown in the country since the 
days of the Ptolemes. 

Then came the grim spectre of over-reaching 
ambition. The old impulse of conquest in 
Egypt could not resist claiming the Sudan. Eng- 
lish statecraft thought much but said nothing. 

That evening I took a train for Cairo. When 
I entered the sleeper to retire a few hours before 
leaving time, I thought that I was back in New 
York, taking the “Owl” express and that I 
would waken in the morning to find myself in 
Boston. But Pullman porters were not in evi- 
dence. 

The bed linen was far from inviting. It had 
evidently been laundered with water that had 
been used several times, and left an odor which 
was stifling. Then I understood why everyone 
in Egypt carries perfume. After an eau de 
cologne shower I passed off to sweet dreams, 
while being whirled over the rails up the Nile to 
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The Greatest Police Training School in the World 
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is understanding, and understanding is the un- 
derlying basis of a most efficient service. 

The necessity of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of efforts will be stressed to the utmost. 
The men will be made to see that the police force 
is a unit—that crime can be controlled by organ- 
ization alone. They will be taught that the 








Where the New York Pclice Force is trained 


essence of morale is unquestioning obedience— 
that those who cannot obey cannot command. 
They will be taught that discipline in the last 
analysis is obedience; that discipline is respect: 
that discipline is loyalty; that discipline is 
constancy. 

“So,” declares Mr. Enright, “while alway 
obeying, one is nevertheless acting on knowledge. 
which of course, implies the use of the will. Far 
from being degraded by discipline, one is elevated 
to a high level of civilization. The proof of thi: 
lies in the fact that the civilian, without disci- 
pline, obeys the officer who is constantly acting 
under the severest form of control. Neither the 
accomplishment of physical or social good is 
possible without spiritual goodness. ‘Know thy- 
self;’ know the meaning of your deportment— 
and remember to live up to that ideal.” 

The ultimate result of this new adventure in 
education cannot be other than gratifying and 
will undoubtedly be the catalytic agent leadin; 
to the establishment of similar institution: 
throughout the world. All hail to Commissione: 
Enright for the splendid example of far-sightednes: 
and untiring effort in behalf of the progress otf 
society for which he is responsible. For many ; 
year to come the people of the City, and the 
nation, and the world at large, will continue t« 
respect the master mind of the New York Polic« 
force. 
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companions, farm goss. stock drivers, hunters and retrievers 
Also Big Game Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbi« 
Hounds and RF Hound and Airedale puppies 
Satisfaction and safe Ly ee eo: to any point in th 
United States. fog tee ed descriptive catalog mailed 
free. OORAN KENNELS, Box 219, La Rue, Ohio. 
AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Madison “Better-Made” Shirts tor large gy ot 
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direct to wearer. No capital 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. 
Broadway. New York. 
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N the way from Baghdad to Mosul, pushing 


towards the borderland of Persia, we 

erossed the line taken by the around-the- 

world American aviators. A few weeks 
before, they had made a landing in Baghdad amid 
scenes associated with the memories of “ Arabian 
Nights,” and were given a welcome by the stal- 
wart Moslems. Even the wildest flights of fancy 
in these tales did not surpass the achievement of 
the American aviators, according to the astonished 
Orientals. What would Omar Khayyam have 
thought in his wildest poetic fancy of human beings 
projected through the air at a pace of two hundred 
miles an hour, swifter than @ hurricane, circum 
navigating @ special globe which was not even 
then recognized as the physical form of the earth. 
When the Consul, John Randolph, pointed out to 
me the place around which had grouped the de- 
scendants of an ancient people, greeting Lowell 
Smith and his companions, I felt that it was indeed 
a shrine to American daring and inventive genius. 
In the shack where the aviators had prepared to 
receive their Oriental hosts, I saw @ blade of a 
safety razor which indicated that it was an Ever- 
Ready Safety that had shorn the young aviators 
of their vigorous sprouting beards. The cavalier 
of old in his adventures relied on his trusty blade 
of steel, carried as side arms in the form of a sword, 
but the modern cavalier does not venture far afield 
without his trusty safety blades ever ready to make 
him presentable at courts or fetes as he drops from 
the skies. This discovery of safety razors in the 
ancient lands where men not only wore, but swore 
by their beards, thrilled an American with the 
realization that Yankee inventive genius is already 
making its peaceful conquest of ancient peoples, 
who no longer fall by the bloody sword of the 
invaders, but conversely seek the comforts and 
conveniences that modern inventions provide, as 
the Conqueror’s banner is unfurled in the sacred 
lands of Holy Writ. All this marks the onward 


march of modern civilization in the Orient. 
Jon MiTcHELL CHAPPLE 
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Ina pinch 
—use your flashlight! 





Long-range Eveready especially 
adapted to police work 


Every detective working on a case, 
every policeman making a raid or 
patrolling a beat needs this new long- 
range Eveready Flashlight. 


It shoots a clear, strong light 200 
feet ahead. It reveals lurking danger 


in time. The long-range Eveready 
illustrated is No. 2671. 


It is light, strong, well: made—both 
mechanically and electrically. Slips 
into the pocket as easily as a jack or 
“gat.” Safety-lock switch prevents 
accidental lighting. 

This long-range Eveready was es- 
pecially designed for police work. 
Investigate it. 





Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EV FREADy 


FLASHLIGHTS | w= 


light with the 200- 


iy BATTERIES ia 


fit and improve all 

makes of flashlights. 
they ast lon er They insure brighter 

light and longer bat- 
tery life. Keep an ex- 
tra set on hand. Espe- 
cially designed Ever- 
eady-Mazda bulbs, the 
bright eyes of the 
flashlights, likewise 
last longer. 
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The 
Sporting Goods Section 


at very moderate prices 


Correct equipment for 


Golf Tennis 
Archery Badminton 
Croquet Field Hockey 
Lawn Bowls 
English Croquet 
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cAlways Recommended 


te Roc 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water” 


Also White Rock 
Ginger Ale 





Offices 100 Broadway 
N. Y. City 
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/ Uses 






Use in Hot Water. Goes three times as far as Liquid Ammonia 
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A Word About 
SERVICE 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE 
FROM ARTHUR L. LEE 


You: as a visitor, get your first impression of New York 
from the hotel you select. 

And because I want you to think well of this «Big City’? I as- 

sure you that your visit to the Hotel McAlpin wiil be the most 
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comfortable, carefree and pleasant you have ever enjoyed. by) a 
Every member of the McAlpin staff is ready and anxious to y Sp q | yy » 
render the kind of service that will make you, lise hundreds Y ; Y : \ 4 MW 
of others, say ‘“There’s no place like home—except the _ 
McAlpin.”’ 


This is my promise—and my practice. Just 
4 write, wire or phone your reservations. 


Managing Director 


LW Alpin 
Broadway af 34% Street 


“New Uork 








~ beauty in a 
bewitching frame 








Sue has made her mirror a magic thing—a tribute 
to beauty and an inspiration to youth. 








She has found the secret to colorful hair—hair 
like sunlit waves. This the beauty recorded in the 
mythology of the gods—the color which lavishes 
a triumph of expressioa; a charm that creates ex- 





Drink and Enjoy y 


quisite enchantment, so alluring, so intoxicating. 
Whether in parlor or.drawing room, grand ball- 
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[IP ON WH} room or baronial hall, the splendour of golden Vol 
1Q4| hair is as fascinating as a crown of jewels. % 
LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD Re 


Such is Jeauty; beauty that urges renewed spirits 
to gay vivacity. 
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Y, But colorful hair, the true servitor of beauty, is 
wi} no longer an elusive quest, thanks to the genius of 


the Parisienne, Dr. Charles Marchand, Graduate, 


Ask for the package with the yellow label. Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures de Paris. 


It is the choicest blend of Ceylon and India 
Orange Pekoe Tea 


4 


CRS 


Just a few extra moments at your toilette, and 
behold! beauty in a bewitching frame. 


MARCHAND’S 


eam” | GOLDEN HAIR WASH 


CHARLES MARCHAND & CO., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
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A STORE OF INDIVIDUAL 
SHOPS FOR WOMEN’S 
MISSES’, GIRLS’, MEN’S 
BOYS’ AND INFANTS’ 
APPAREL 


Charge Accounts Solicited 





Franklin Simon a Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 
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Here at Last—At a Price You Can Afford to Pay 


Home Iceless 
Refrigeration 


Means 











Foods preserved days instead of hours 





Even temperature—whatever degree you wish. 





Handy ice cakes for cool drinks. 

Freedom from bother of ice delivery. 
Complete absence of humidity. 

Less food expense, because no ‘spoilage. 
Automatic operation—no attention needed. 
































Delivery and installation free. 


THE HOME REFRIGERATION UNIT 
As Mounted on any Refrigerator 
And, best of all 


A substantial reduction in the cost of maintaining your refrigerator. 


We install the home refrigeration unit in any good ice box or refrigerator. You do not need to buy an expensive 
new refrigerator in order to have the benefits of Home Refrigeration. 


All mechanism may be placed in your basement, or in any other convenient place, instead of on top of the 
refrigerator as shown in the cut above. When once installed, no attention is required other than a few drops of oil in the 
motor bearings occasionally. 


The Home Refrigeration Unit 


is, we believe, the best means of mechanical, iceless refrigeration. It is offered you by an organization which has for 
more than twenty years manufactured and sold machinery for the efficient and sanitary preparation of foods. It is 
backed by the guaranty of this organization, which stakes its reputation on the efficiency and reliability of Home 
Refrigeration. ; 


The refrigerant used in the Home Refrigeration Unit is odorless, tasteless and non-poisonous. The compressor is trouble 
proof and has only one working part. The electric motor is of standard make, of the repulsion-induction type, practically 
noiseless in operation. It starts and stops automatically as may be required for an even temperature in your ice box. 


See this new outfit in operation 





Call at our Sales Office and Show Room at 


177 State Street, Boston 


or write for complete information 


The A. J. DEER COMPANY, Inc., Home Offices and Factories, Hornell, N.Y. 
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Steinway $20,000 Art Grand That Graces East Room of Executive Mansion, Washington 


Piano of Presidents 


Forbidden thus far to Presidents of the United States by the unwritten law 
is a Lhird Term. There is neither constitutional nor sentimental limitation, 
however, to the tenure of Art in the White House. 


PRESIDENT OF PIANOS 


Steinway, “the ingtrument of the immortals,” is still the Ruler of Music 
reigning supreme in the East Room of the Executive Mansion. The Art Grand 
Piano, gift to the Nation by Steinway & Sons, is in 


ITS FIFTH TERM 


Many great artists have played upon it phone rg installation in Roosevelt's 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments of 
three Presidents, their families and guests for President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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Where Are You Going 








This Summer ? 


Florida 


California 
Bermuda 


England Hawaii 
Scotland 
Holland 


Norway 





Sweden 
Denmark 


France Belgium 


Switzerland 


Ital 
i Spain 


Poland 
North Africa 


Greece 


Australia Egypt 
New Zealand 

Manchuria 

Korea 


The Holy Land 
and Syria 


All beckon to you with 
their own peculiar lure. 
Wherever it may be, in 
the following pages you 
will find valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions 
regarding how to go and 
where to stay 
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Egypt— Land of the Pyramids 
By THE EDITOR 


Another installment of the fascinating account of Mr. Chapple's recent trip through the 
Near East and the heart of the Holy Land. 


in which Arrericans flock during the 

height of the season in Cairo, I was dis- 
appointed to find that none of my countrymen 
were there at the time. I began to long for the 
jazz and jollity of radio tunes in America. To 
subdue the queer feeling of loneliness, hurried 
preparations were made for an excursion in single 


(eee at Shepherds Hotel, the place 


- file. 


The street in front of the hotel was lined with 
dragomen who rushed forward to present their 
cards and explain their merits. The one I finally 
engaged was a picturesque youth dressed in a 
long, dark, gold-embroidered robe and wore the 
inevitable fez without which the Egyptian seems 
to feel he is undressed. He announced himself 
modestly as “the best dragoman in Egypt.” 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles Schwab and 
J. P. Morgan, he claimed, were some of his 
“‘deestinguished customaires.’’ For reference he 
very solemnly handed me a letter presented him 
by one of his former employers. Imagine my 
amusement when I opened the paper and read: 

“This will serve to introduce to those who 
may, or may not be interested, His Dragomanic 
Highness, Egypt’s premier guide and baksheesh 
hunter. He is an astute scholar, a genial com- 
panion, and a lingering linguist who speaks seven 
languages badly.”’ 

The frankness and dignity with which the drag- 
oman displayed the letter landed the contract. 

In a motor car we dashed out to see one of 
the most impressive works of man—the great 
pyramids—the tombs of the Pharoahs of Egypt. 
Humming along the streets of Cairo on balloon 
tires we overtook the tram cars, which are very 
generally patronized in the oriental metropolis. 
The road to the desert, overhung with palm 
trees, was lined with endless processions of 
camels laden with lumber, hay and grain 
—one even carried a broken-down Ford. The 
jam was worse than at five o’clock on Fifth 
Avenue at Forty-second Street with a flotilla-of 
trucks holding up the line. The camel, much 
worse than a truck in its deliberateness, is the 
freight train of the East and transports anything 
that his driver can lash on his back. The camel, 
unlike the horse, is not likely to stand hitched. 
It takes years of experience to handle these ani- 
mals which decorate many a cigar store—and by 


the way, it is a dromedary and not a real two- 
humped camel which embellishes a certain well- 
known brand of cigarettes. Drivers spend so 
much of their lives with their camels that they 
feel it necessary to adorn their foreheads with 
pieces of blue jade to ward off the effects of the 
Evil Eye. The camel boys are very supersti- 
tious and carry all sorts of talismans about them. 

Donkeys of all sizes are also used on these 
sight-seeing caravans. Imagine the sylph-like 
figure of a man weighing two hundred pounds 
riding astride a tiny donkey which a native boy 
keeps going at a disagreeable speed, and you have 
a perfect picture of one scene from the desert in 
1924. 

Crossing a long bridge we had our first real 
glimpse of the winding Nile. They do not call 
it a river in Egypt, but refer to it as the ‘‘Sea.”’ 
In the spring, when the river overflows its banks 
and spreads out over the surrounding fields, it 
becomes a veritable ocean. Now, the muddy 
water was lying in one long, winding, serpentine 
streak of green. The sun, shining down upon it 
in all its garish glory, touched it up and gave it 
the well-polished sheen of gold. 

Boats under full sail were picturesquely and 
lazily creeping up and down the river. On 
either side of the embankment road the natives 
were at work in groups, plowing with their bul- 
locks, or water oxen, the only animals that can 
be used to cultivate these fields with their muddy 
bottoms which are often completely beneath the 
surface of the water. 

Seemingly it was “moving day” in Egypt. 
Everybody appeared to be travelling somewhere. 
Passing cotton fields and growing maize, we 
came upon an island that was just beginning to 
show itself above the water after the freshets. 
This island, Abdul-Hamid told me, is submerged 
much of the year, but between the floods yields 
an enormous crop. From this valley of alluvial 
soil we rode up on to the boundary of the desert 
and the village of Mena. 

From the balcony of the hotel, with a motion 
picture director making a picture to be called 
“The Shadow of Egypt,” I surveyed a scene 
such as one sees in the movie travel pictures. 
I was his “‘shadow”’ for a time. 

Like giant sentinels guarding the endlessly 
stretching sea of sand, the two great pyramids 
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appeared below us in the foreground of the 
picture. To the right, far in the distance, sil- 
houetted against the blue of the sky, were more 
pyramids. 

Under the few trees surrounding the hotel, 
which was then closed, snuggling in the border 


Riding on an undersized burro the dragoman 
led the march like a Grand Duke. Up hill, 
down dale we went, sometimes trotting, some- 
times at a gallop, sometimes at a swift walk. 
From the top of my camel charger I gazed down 
upon the flanks of the camel in front of me, 

















T= GREAT PYRAMID AND THE SPHINX—the riddle of the ages—among the 

oldest monuments of mankind, majestically guarding a tremendous past which time 

can never fully illuminate. 

Rameses III. 

the traveler further up the Nile—at Abydos, Luxor, Thebes and: Phylae, round all of 
which cluster a wealth of historically interesting associations 


The food we ate in 
this leafy arbor consisted of new peas and onions 
fresh from the soil of the Nile, served with some 
strange sort of meat. Onions are one of the 
original vegetables of Egypt and are supposed 
to have an odor eternal. The vegetables had a 
strong flavor of Egyptian goat butter. The 
tomatoes were small and the-lettuce lacked the 
crispness of our “iceberg” variety. The pota- 
toes were yellow and tasteless. We dined in the 
center of a buzzing barrage of flies that seeemd 
to have collected from all parts of the desert, and 
were surrounded, too, by a group of half-starved 
but sociable dogs. 

Soon the dragoman gave the command for 
the beginning of the first lap of a real camel tour, 
and in a moment we were off. We changed our 
mounts for this trip. Most of the party were 
given riding camels which, like Arabian thorough- 
breds, are said to make better speed than the 
average horse. They insisted on giving me 
“Methusala.” He was a sight to gaze upon! 
His head and neck stuck out and swung from 
side to side like an elephant’s trunk. His pro- 
truding teeth were yellow with age and he chewed 
his cud like a wise old Yankee concluding a bar- 
gain. When the native boys tapped his knees 
with their sticks in order to make him kneel so 
that I could mount, he turned his head and gave 
me an appealing look, grunting and squealing in 
a very ungenerous way while at his devotions. 
He didn’t seem the least bit attached to his rider. 
Finally I managed to scramble atop, but here, 
perched aloft on his mountainous back, I had 
difficulty in getting my kewpie-like legs astride 
the broad plateau upon which I sat in this im- 
posing and notable procession among the pyra- 
mids. 


oasis, a meal was served. 


Nearby are the ruins of Memphis, with the huge colossi of 
These age-old monuments are but an earnest of the wonders that await 


meanwhile trying to maintain the dignity of a 
shiek. To watch the movement of the rear legs 
of a camel or dromedary is a valuable study in 
lost motion. The manner in which he throws 
one leg in front of the other with an X-like 
motion is a sight to behold. Drivers arrayed in 
garments of various hues, one containing seven 
different colors, reminded me of the story of 
Joseph’s coat mentioned in Holy Writ. 

Everywhere along the route the caravan was 
accosted by the natural born and much profes- 
sionalized native beggars of all ages who whin- 
ingly beseeched “‘baksheesh.” One of my com- 
panions shouted back to me. 

“Everyone in Egypt seems to have the ‘gim- 
mes.’ ” 

Emaciated, long-bearded vendors of old coins, 
souvenirs and scarabs clung to the sides of the 
camels. They do not seem to understand the 
word “no,” and trot along beside the caravans of 
tourists until forcibly driven off. 

Before reaching the two great pyramids we 
stopped a moment and from a short distance 
gazed enraptured at the towering triangles of 
masonry. In the tombs beneath were buried 
the remains of kings who, during life, had had 
sincerest faith in the immortality of the soul. 
One of the pyramids was once covered with 
marble, but the slabs had been removed to 
build the mosques in Cairo. 

From a distance the walls of the pyramids 
look smooth and unserried, but “nearer viewed,” 
the truth contained in the poem, “Saint Augus- 
tine,’”’ becomes evident, for they are, in reality, 
but “gigantic flights of steps.” How these enor- 
mous stones were ever placed in their present 
position after being transported long distances, 
remains a mystery even to modern engineers. 


Inside the pyramids there is a great cave-like 
mausoleum infested with bats—a lonely, grue- 
some spot. Standing within the darkness of this 
ghastly retreat, the winged mice whizzing past 
my ears and now and again beating against my 
body with their leathery wings in their blind 
flight, a feeling of awe, and—I must admit of 
fear—overcame me. Hastily, I made my way 
out into the open. Others in the party evi- 
dently shared my feelings, for I found them 
already shivering in the hot sun after their exit. 

One of the dragomen of our party had true 
American sporting blood in him. Looking up at 
the towering apex of the pyramids, he bantered, 
“T could go up there and return in eight and a 
half minutes.” He was willing to bet a dollar 
that he could do it. 

A young Englishman was the only real sport 
of the party. “TI’ll take that bet,” hesaid. The 
feat seemed impossible. The dark skinned Nu- 
bian began his race up the pyramid, which seeme | 
to have been built especially for his ascension. 
The long steps served him admirably and seeme1 
to fit his long legs to perfection. When he 
reached the pinnacle he stopped, waved the 
American flag I had given him, much to the 
disgust of the Englishman, and descended almost 
at a canter. We held our breaths in fear that 
the Pyramid pacer would miss his footing on one 
of the gigantic ledges and go tumbling down to a 
fearful death. In eight minutes and twenty 
seconds he had returned safely to his starting 
point and was gazing happily at the stakes which 
the Englishman was counting into his hand. 

“That’s jolly good sport,” the Britisher com- 
mented, and added, “but don’t forget the Union 
Jack next time.” 

“Yes,” I added. 
watch.” 

From the heights of these very pyramids 
Napoleon delivered a classic utterance that in- 
spired the French forces before the famous Battie 
of the Nile. “My men,” he declared, “forty 
centuries are looking down on you today.” 

Again embarking upon our sluggish ships of 
the desert, we headed once more across the 
sands. After an hour astride the back of one of 
these rolling animals I felt spry enough to bite 
Methusala on the neck, but he was happily un- 
aware of my rapacious desire. We changed our 
course. There was much to see without pene- 
trating further into the luring sea of sands. The 


“It’s jolly good sport—to 
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Citadels across the river, nestling behind a bank 
of green, looked more enticing. 

As we drew near to the Sphinx, one of the party 
declared, “What a fitting reminder of President 
Coolidge.” The great head loomed up out of 
the sand. As we approached closer it grew 
larger, until soon we were actually under the 
shadow of this ancient bit of sculpture which 
has stood over ruined temples and mystified 
tourists for centuries past. 

Naturally I was disappointed, expecting to see 
something grand and lofty—something like the 
pyramids, but the Sphinx, the eternal riddle, is 
neither as towering nor as impressive as the great 
tombs. To me it was just the Sphinx—a large 
stone statue of a lion with the face and bosom of 
a woman. The chipped nose attracted the at- 
tention of a beauty doctor in the group. The 
Sphinx makes a wonderful background and in- 
spires new ideas for the pictures which tourists 
always take here in order to have something 
definite as a reminder of their travels. 

The directing genius of the Cyclops Pictures 
Company, wearing a fierce black mustache, 
grouped the party for a real “desert act.” Then 
he snapped us in another picture scene represent- 
ing a camp on the Sahara. Small boys with 
water bottles on their heads, old men, in fact, all 
the “extras” for the scene were on “location,” 
ready to play their part in the picture that was 
to enlighten the folks at home via the family 
album, and which would indicate to posterity 
that “Uncle Joe” visited the Pyramids, A.p. 1924. 

There are still more ruined temples to view in 
great pools of sand, uncovering stirring historical 
records. We came upon the area where the 
Harvard Expedition had been carrying on its ex- 
cavations. A large sign here informs the world 
to “Keep off the sand,” and is the only thing of 
its kind I observed in my parade among the 
pyramids. And yet they say that Harvard 
doesn’t believe advertising for professional pur- 
poses is ethical! The motor cars that here 
awaited us were a welcome sight and seemed to 
me, after my weary ride across the sands, like 
chariots of Paradise. 

““Methusala” knelt all too quickly when it 
came time to dismount and I turned a somersault 
and landed in the sand in the final scene of our 
dramatic day at the pyramids. It was a great 
relief to me when I was finally bundled into a 
motor car and found myself rushing along the 
banks of the Nile which shone before us in all the 
approaching glory of the Egyptian sunset with 
its witching sheen of gold. 








NewYork’s newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel — 
accomodating 1034 guests 
Broadway st 63% Street. 
a ghTHPRIVATE 7, 
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EUROPEAN TRAVEL HINTS 


(Copyright, 1923, By Bennett's Travel Bureau, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and reprinted by special permission) 


Notes for your Note Book—What to See and 
Where to See It 


Naptes. Its Museum is superb in its exam- 
ples of Hellenic and Roman Art. Note: Statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton; bust of the 
Greek gods, Homer, the philosophers and em- 
perors; the Farnese Hercules and Farnese Bull, 
Psyche, the Venus of Capua, the collection of 
papyri and vases, and the unique and world- 
renowned bronzes, mural paintings, and mosaics 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum, including the 
mosaic Battle of Alexander. 

Rome. Visit the Forums, the Sacred Way, 
Coliseum, Palaces of the Czesars, Baths of Cara- 
calla, Basilica of Constantine, the Pantheon 
(Raphael’s tomb), Appian Way. If time per- 
mits, an excursion to Hadrian’s Villa and Tivoli. 
In the Capitoline and Vatican collections note 
the Marble Faun, the Dying Gladiator, the Boy 
with the Goose, the Boy Extracting Thorn, the 
Wounded Amazon, the Barberini Juno, Apollo 
(the lizard-slayer), the Bronze Wolf with Romu- 
lus and Remus, the Capitoline Venus, the por- 
phyry sarcophagi of the Emperors, Zeus Otri- 
coli, Laocoon, Myron’s Disc-thrower, the Roman 
Biga, the Ariadne, Apollo Belvedere, the Young 
Augustus, and the many portrait busts of the 
great orators and statesmen of antiquity. Fol- 
low the Christian art from the Catacombs through 
the sarcophagi in the Lateran Museum and the 
architecture and decoration of the great churches, 
to its finale in the Italian paintings. Study the 
following churches: San Lorenzo (basilica, 578- 
1227 A. D.), containing the tomb of Pope Pits [IX 
with its costly mosaics; St. John Lateran, and 
Santa Maria Maggiore, with their ancient mo- 
saics; St. Peter’s, the combined work of Bra- 
mante and Michelangelo; St. Paul without the 
Walls, with its modern atrium, tribune and high 
altar, and its exquisite XIII: Century cloisters. 
Paintings by the great masters will be found in 
all the noted churches in Rome. In the Vatican 
see the chapel of Nicholas V with Fra Angelico’s 
frescoes, the Borgia apartments with Pintur- 
icchio’s frescoes, the Raphael stanze and loggie, 
the Raphael tapestries, the Raphael Madonna di 
Foligno, Coronation of Virgin and Transfigura- 
tion, Domenichino’s St. Jerome, Murillo’s Be- 
trothal of St. Catherine, Fra Angelico’s Madonna 
with Angels, and Life of St. Nicholas, and the 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. Among the smaller 
collections visit the Aurora of the Rospigliosi 
Palace, Michelangelo’s Moses in the Church of 
St. Peter’s in Chains, the Villa Borghese with its 
Titians and Corregios and its statues by Bernini 
and Canova, and the National Gallery reserved 
for modern Italian art. 

Assist. Glorified by its church of St. Francis 
of Assissi, containing splendid frescoes by Cima- 
bue and Giotto. 

PERUGIA was one of the twelve Etruscan con- 
federate cities, and later center of the Umbrian 
school of painting. There still remain splendid 
examples of Etruscan and medieval architecture. 
Note especially the Arco di Augusto, the ancient 
walls, and visit the Museum of Etruscan, Roman 
and Medieval Objects. In the Collegio del Cam- 
bio visit the Udienza del Cambio containing the 
celebrated frescoes by Perugino. In the picture 
gallery of the Municipal Palace is a collection of 
paintings invaluable to the student of Umbrian 
Art. The works of Pinturicchio are especially 
well represented. In the Cathedral note the 
altar-piece by Signorelli; in San Severo, the first 
independent frescoes painted by Raphael. Visit 








York, ‘the walled city of great antiquity” sa 
on the London and North Eastern Railway 


Twenty Centuries 
in a day 


You cannot exactly appraise the value 
of a ‘*Lonpon-NorTH-EASTERN” 
tour through Britain. It means seeing 
everything you’ve ever planned to see 
—steeping yourself in the glamour 
of England’s literary and historic 
traditions. 

There’s York, for example —one of 
a countless number of intensely inter- 
esting ‘‘Lonpon-NorTH-EasTERn” 
stopping-off places—enchanted, color- 
ful, old York, intriguingly mysterious 
in its ancientry. A day with her carries 
you back through twenty centuries of 
English life—to the Roman Invasion. 

The London and North Eastern 
Railway traverses the historic side of 
Britain, It’s the ‘Cathedral Line” — 
track of the ‘‘Flying Scotsman”, 
shortest and swiftest to Scotland. And 
it’s the ideal link—via Harwich— 
between England and Continental 
Europe. 

Let the ‘‘Lonpon-NortH-East- 
ERN” American representative plan 
your British tour for you. Save time 
and money, and still see everything 
that matters. Absorbingly interesting 
illustrated booklets for the asking. 
Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Grenzzat Acent 
London and North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenuc, New York 
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Bur Drip to 
FUROPE 


Whatever your travel re- 
quirements may be, the 
United States Lines can 
fulfill them exactly. 


First Class 


cabins and suites provide the 
utmost in luxury and comfort. 
Service and cuisine of surpass- 
ing excellence. 


Economy Trips 


in “cabin” and second class mean 
every comfort at low cost. 


Students’ Tours 


in clean, comfortable and exclu- 
sive tourist third class accommo- 
dations. Round-trip steamship 
fare as low as $155, New York 
and England. 


Holy Year Tours 


to Rome, the “Ideal Route” is via 
Cherbourg. The ships and special 
religious festivities are detailed in 
the book, “Holy Year—Rome.” 


Veterans’ Tours 


for ex-service men and their fam- 
ilies: 30-day all-expense trips to 
France and the Battlefields. 


Write today for illustrated literature on one or all of 
the above features. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
or your local agent 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 











the Oratorio di San Bernardino with its magnifi- 
cent polychrome facade in early Renaissance 
style. 

Pisa, with its world-renowned Cathedral 
(Tuscan-Romanesque, 1118) contains Sodoma’s 
Abraham’s Sacrifice, del Sarto’s St. Agnes and 
Saints. The Baptistery contains the famous 
pulpit by Niccolo Pisano. The Leaning Tower 
is where Galileo rested the law of gravity. In 
the Campo Santo the Tuscan masters of the XIV 
and XV centures pictured the joys and dangers 
after death. Note the church of Santa Maria 
della Spina in the French Gothic style. 

FLORENCE, the city of Dante, the Medici, and 
Savonarola. Its palaces, churches and monas- 
teries enshrine the noblest works of Giotto, 
Orcagna, Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Michelangelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, del Sarto, Raphael and Fra 
Angelico. For architecture visit the Cathedral, 
Giotto’s Campanile, the Baptistery, Loggia dei 
Lanzi, Bargello, Palazzo Vecchio, or St. Michele, 
Palazzo Riccardi, Palazzo Strozzi and the 
Churches of Santa Croce and Santa Maria No- 
vella with their tombs of famous men. For 
sculpture, note Ghiberti’s bronze doors, the Boy 
and Thorn, the Scythian Slave, the Dancing 
Faun, the Wrestlers, the Venus de’ Medici, 
Niobe and her Children, Cellini’s Perseus and 
David, Verrocchio’s David, Donatello’s St. John 
and St. George, Giovanni’s Mercury, Michel- 
angelo’s David and Tomb of Lorenzo. Note the 
glazed terracotta reliefs by Lucca, Andrea and 
Giovanni della Robbia in the Bargello, the Ca- 
thedral Museum and on the facade of the Found- 
ling Hospital. For painting, see the splendid 
collection of Titians, including his Flora, Venus 
of Urbino and Mary Magdalene; the famous 
Raphaels, including the Julius II, Madonna of 
the Chair, Madonna della Granduca and the 
Holy Family; Durer’s Adoration of the Magi; 
Gentile da Fabriano’s Adoration of the Kings; 
Filippino Lippi’s Holy Family and Adoration of 
the Magi; Andrea del Sarto’s Madonna of the 
Harpies and St. John; Albertinelli’s Visitation; 
Fra Angelico’s Coronation of the Virgin and Last 
Judgment; the famous collection of Botticellis, 
including the Birth of Venus, Madonna of the 
Magnificat and the Spring; Van der Goes’ Adora- 
tion; Verrocchio’s Baptism; Perugino’s Assump- 
tion; Fra Bartolommeo’s Marriage of St. Cath- 
erine, and Piéta; Giorgione’s The Concert; Fra 
Angelico’s Angels, Madonna and Coronation. 
And for frescoes there are the works of Fra 
Angelico in the Monastery of San Marco, includ- 
ing the Crucificion and the Coronation of the 
Virgin; those by Masolino and Masaccio in the 
Church of the Carmine; by Andrea del Sarto in 
the Annunziata, and a Last Judgment by Or- 
cagna in Santa Maria Novella; also those by 
Benozzo Gozzoli in the Chapel of the Medici 
Palace. In the museums, libraries and palaces 
will be found further rich collections of furni- 
ture, tapestries, drawings, illuminated manu- 
scripts and vases. If time permits, drive to 
San Miniato and make an excursion to Fiesole, 
with its Etruscan remains and Roman theatre. 

Venice. For Byzantine architecture study 
the marbles and mosaics of St. Mark’s; for 
Gothic architecture, the Doges Palace and many 
of the exquisite facades along the Grand Canal; 
for Renaissance architecture, the buildings along 
the Piazaza and Piazzetta, Santa Maria della 
Salute, the Rialto, the Bridge of Sighs, and the 
facades of the Scuola and the palaces of princes. 
For paintings visit the churches—the Frari, with 
Titian’s Madonna of the Pesaro Family; Santa 
Maria Formosa, for Palma Vecchio’s St. Barbara; 
San Zaccaria, for Bellini’s Our Lady and Child 


and the Scuola di San Rocco, for Tintoretto’s 
Crucifixion and Annunciation. In the Academy 
note especially Titian’s Assumption and Deposi- 

tion and Presentation, three altar pieces by 
Giovanni Bellini, Bonifazio’s Banquet of Dives, 
Carpaccio’s Life of St. Ursula, Mantegna’s St. 
George and the Dragon, Vivarini’s Madonna and 
the Doctors of the Church, Bordone’s Doge and 
the Fisherman, Veronese’s Supper at the House of 


Simon. If time permits, visit the Lido and 
Murano. 
Mian. The architectural interest will center 


in the octagonal church of San Lorenzo (560), in 
the Church of St. Ambrose (Romanesque basilica 
of great historical interest), and in the Cathedral, 
one of the marvels of Gothic art. Leonardo da 
Vinci’s famous fresco of the Last Supper in the 
monastery of Santa Maria delle Grazie should be 
seen and in the Brera Gallery the following paint- 
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To those making their first trip to Switzer- 
land, the Official Agency of the Swiss Federal 
Railroads, in New York, desires to be of spe- 


cial service. It has for distribution the indi- 
vidual booklets of practically all resorts in 
Switzerland, maps, guide books, transporta- 
tion time tables, etc. Its services are free 
and gladly given. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever attractive for 
hace wealth, and intellect. Excursions to Mt. 
ne. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon 
line. Educational center. Excursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomatic city of Europe, 
where Swiss life in town and country is vividly por- 
trayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY will take 
you to the BERNESE OBERLAND with its lovely 
resorts of Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and to the 
garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN:—Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY 
carries you to the top of the World. Nearby are MUR- 
REN and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and the lovely resorts 
of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN 


MONTREUX, TERRITET, GLION, ROCHERS 
DE NAYE, beautiful as a dream, are reached by lux- 
urious express trains with observation and dining cars 
from the Bernese Oberland. 

MARTIGNY, CHAMONIX are also served by an 
electric railway leading through a picturesque and 
romantic alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc range. 
LUGANO, in the Swiss Italian lake district, you will 
find a floral paradise, basking in perennial sunshine. 
THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, offer an endless 
choice of fascinating resorts. While in this region you 
will want to linger at:— 

ST. MORITZ, world famous for its wonderful location 
and sports advantages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at the portal of 
the Alps, known as the Athens on the Limmat. 


LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, its loveliness pro- 
verbial, its variety of sports and amusements most 
interesting. 


Opportunities for perfect sport, in endless variety, are 
inexhaustible—Golf everywhere. 


Write for literature. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ings: Raphael’s Marriage of the Virgin, Tintor- 
etto’s Finding of the Body of St. Mark, Luini’s 
Madonnas, and da Vinci’s Head of Christ. An 
extra day may be well spent visiting the Carthu- 
sian monastery (XV Century) of Certosa di Pavia. 
Its central facade is the finest example of early 
Renaissance decorative work in existence. 
BrussEts. For architecture visit the Grand 
’Place, the Hotel de Ville and the Maison du 
Roi, containing, the Municipal Museum, the 
medieval Guild Houses, also the Cathedral with 
its’ beautiful stained glass, and the enormous 
Palace of Justice. For paintings visit the Gallery 
of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, studying especially 
the masterpieces by the Flemish and Dutch ar- 
tists, such as de Crayer, Snyders, Rubens, Jor- 
daens, Van Dyck, Teniers, Ruysdael, Van der 
Weyden, Cranach, Memling and Holbein. In 
the Musee Moderne are over two hundred and 
fifty works of modern Belgian painters, such as 
Gallait, de Keyser, Verboeckhoven and others. 
Wiertz’s weird creations are in their own gallery. 
Pottery, carvings, weapons and art metal work 
may be seen in the Museum of Antiquities. In- 
teresting excursions are to Louvain or Waterloo. 
BruceEs. It exhibits better than any other 
northern city the use of Gothic in domestic archi- 
tecture in the homes of the Flemish merchant- 
princes. Among the sights are the Hotel de 
Ville; the Gruuthuuse containing wonderful 
collections of lace, woodcuts, etchings and en- 
gravings; the Hospital of St. John, containing 
the St. Ursula Reliquary and the best work of 
Hans Memling; the Belfry, immortalized by 
Longfellow; the Chapel of the Holy Blood, with 
its precious relic in a wonderful jeweled casket; 


and the Cathedral with its remarkable wood 
carvings, brasses and tapestries. Van Eyck is 
seen at his best in the Museum. 

ANTWERP. For architecture the handsome 
Bourse, the Robber Castle of the Steen, the Ca- 
thedral and the various Churches. Visit the 
house where Rubens died and his tomb in the 
Church of St. Jacques. The Jesuits’ Church 
contains forty ceiling pictures by him. Many 
of the other churches contain altar pieces, but 
the Cathedral possesses the famous Descent from 
the Cross, the Elevation of the Cross, and the 
Assumption of the Virgin. In the Musee des 
Beaux-Arts are masterpieces illustrating the his- 
tory of Flemish and Dutch art. 

Tue Hacue. The Town Hall is the most in- 
teresting building architecturally in The Hague, 
and one of the most picturesque in Holland. 
The Binnenhof is also worthy of note. But the 
chief glory of The Hague is its collections of 
paintings. Inthe Mauritshuis note Rembrandt’s 
School of Anatomy, Susanna, Presentation in 
the Temple, Homer; Ruysdael’s Distant View 
of Haarlem; Terburg’s The Dispatch; van 
Ostade’s The Fiddler; Jan Vermeer’s View of 
Delft; Jan Steen’s Portrait of Himself and 
Family, Poultry Yard, the Oyster Feast; and 
Paul Potter’s far-famed Bull. In the Steen- 
gracht Gallery and the Municipal Museum will 
be found other collections of ancient and modern 
Masters, while the Mesdag Museum contains the 
finest modern picture gallery in Holland, with 
over three hundred and fifty French, Italian and 
Dutch masterpieces. If time permits, make an 
excursion to Scheveningen, passing en route the 
Peace Palace. 
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Hotel Sherwin 


Chicago’s Newest and Most Elegantly 
Appointed Living Place 





Beautifully situated directly on the Shore of Lake Michigan 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Built entirely of steel, re-inforced concrete and stone 


Om 400 GUEST ROOMS, all having an outlook over Lake 
Michigan or Sheridan Road. Attractions not usually found 
in American hotels are conspicuous features of the SHERWIN. 
Sun-bathed promenade over 130 feet long and 70 feet wide. 


Contains Every Known Convenience 
of modern metropolitan hotel construction. Luxurious artistic 
furnishings and equipment, an unobtrusive, but perfect, service. 


Transportation facilities exceptionally good—only 
twenty-five minutes, express service, to the Loop 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


HOTEL SHERWIN 


Vernon C. McGill, Owner and Manager 





Sherwin Avenue at Lake Michigan, Chicago 
































NEW YORK CITY 


5500 ROOMS LOWEST RATES 


Splendid Accommodations—Courteous Service 


Rooms with Running Water from . $2.00 per day 
Rooms with Private Bath from . $3.00 per day 


WOLCOTT HOTEL, 4 West 31st Street 
GRAND HOTEL, Broadway & 31st Street 
NAVARRE HOTEL, 38th Street & 7th Avenue 
HOTEL TIMES SQUARE, 255 West 43rd Street 
HERMITAGE HOTEL, 42nd Street & 7th Avenue 
CUMBERLAND HOTEL, Broadway & 54th Street 
ENDICOTT HOTEL, 81st Street & Columbus Ave. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON HOTEL (for Women), 
29 East 29th Street 


At the Following Hotels: 


Rooms with Running Water from . $2.50 per day 
Rooms with Private Bath from . . $3.50 per day 


NETHERLAND HOTEL, 5th Avenue & 59th Street 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL, 118 West 57th Street 
WOODSTOCK HOTEL, 127 West 43rd Street 
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AMSTERDAM. In the domain of architecture 
Amsterdam has few structures to compare with 
the monumental buildings of the chief Belgian 
cities, apart from the large Ryks Museum and 
the Exchange. The former is the supreme at- 
traction of the city and contains by far the best 
art collection in all Holland. Among the most 
important paintings to be noted are Rembrandt’s 
Night Watch, de Staalmeesters, Jewish Bride, 
Elizabeth Bas; Jan Vermeer’s the Milkmaid, 
Woman Reading a Letter; Hobbema’s Water- 
mill; Dou’s Married Couple, Hermit; Terburg’s 
Paternal Advice; Steen’s Parrot Cage, Sick Girl 
and Physician, Drunken Roisterers, Dancing 
Lesson; Frans Hals’ the Jovial Toper; and 
Maes’ Old Woman Spinning. A day may be well 
spent visiting Edam, Marken and Vollendam. 

Paris. The traveler should view her match- 
less gardens, palaces and public monuments: the 
Garden of the Tuilleries, the Place de la Concorde, 
the Champs Elysées, the Arc de Triomphe, the 
Bois de Boulogne, Napoleon’s Tomb, Place Bas- 
tille, and the Pantheon where Moliere and Victor 
Hugo rest. Those interested in architecture will 
visit the Ste. Chapelle, venerable Notre Dame, 
St. Etienne du Mont, famous for its Gothic 
interior; the Renaissance St. Geneviéve Library; 
Ste. Clotilde, renowned for its stained glass; the 
Madeleine, in the classic style; and the medieval 
Hotel de Cluny. Among the world-renowned 
paintings in the Louvre are Murillo’s Immaculate 
Conception, Leonardo’s Mona Lisa, Raphael’s 
La Belle Jardiniere, Veronese’s Feast at Cana 
Ghirlandaio’s Old Man and Boy, Correggio’s, 
Marriage of St. Catherine, Van Dyck’s Charles I, 
Rubens’ Gallery of the Medici, Rembrandt’s 
Supper at Emmaus, and various portraits; 
Holbein’s Anne of Cleves, Velasquez’s Infanta 
Margarita, Titian’s Entombment, Lebrun’s Self 
and Daughter, Millet’s Gleaners, a roomful of 
Corots, and David’s Recamier. In the Louvre 
also are splendid Egyptian and Assyrian collec- 
tions, Greek vases that rival those at Athens, 
Michelangelo’s Slaves, the Winged Victory at 
Samothrace, and the Venus di Milo. Modern 
artists can be studied at various places; frescoes 
by Puvis de Chavannes at the Pantheon and Sor- 
bonne; sculptures by Rodin—the Thinker, the 
Age of Bronze, the Kiss, the Danaid, John the 
Baptist, Bust of Victor Hugo, and the countless 
works and sketches in the Rodin Museum be- 
queathed by him to the State. In the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery are modern paintings—Whistler’s 
My Mother, Sargent’s Carmencita, Von Uhde’s 
Christ in the Peasant’s Home, Bouguereau’s 
Virgin as Consoler, Rosa Bonheur’s Oxen Plow- 
ing, Breton’s the Gleaners. The studies in the 
galleries may be relieved by excursions to the 
Gobelin tapestry factory; to the state porcelain 
works at Sevres; to St. Cloud, burial place of 
French kings; Pére Lachaise cemetery, where 


the lovers Abelard and Héloise lie; Versailles, 
whose vast gardens and palace reflect the splen- 
dors of Louis XIV, Mme. de Pompadour, du 
Barry, Marie Antoinette, Napoleon I and III, 
the triumphs of Bismarck and Von Moltke, and 
the humiliation of William Hohenzollern. 
Lonpon. Of the Roman and Saxon periods, 
few remnants of architecture remain. The 
Tower is the best representative of Norman 
London. The Transition and Early Gothic 
architecture is well represented at the Temple 
Church, although badly restored in 1840. St. 
Saviour’s (Southwark Priory) has a very fine 
choir and lady chapel of Early Gothic. West- 
minster Abbey Church is in many respects the 
most perfect mediaeval monument in Great 
Britain. The Deanery of Westminster, Guild- 
hall, Grey’s Inn, and Lambeth’s Palace are good 
examples of XIII to XV century domestic archi- 
tecture; Hampton Court of the XVI century. 
St. James’s Palace and Henry the VII Chapel at 
Westminster are studies of the Tudor style. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, the Man- 
sion House, the Bank of England, and the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral are representative of the last 
three centuries in architecture. The Old Mas- 
ters in painting are represented in the National 
Gallery by: Botticelli’s Nativity, Fra Angelico’s 
Resurrection, Bellini’s Doge Loredano’, Van 
Dyck’s Charles I, Claude Lorraine’s Embarka- 
tion of the Queen of Sheba, Reynold’s Age of 
Innocence, Infant Samuel and Head of Angels, 
Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode, Gainsborough’s 
Mrs. Siddons, several portraits by Rembrandt, 
Romney’s Lady Hamilton, Landseer’s Shoeing 
of the Bay Mare, Blake’s Canterbury Pilgrims. 
In the Soane Museum, Hogarth’s Rake’s Prog- 
ress. Modern paintings fill the Tate Gallery and 
are represented by: Watts’ Allegories—all of 
the painter’s best works; Brown’s Washing of the 
Disciples’ Feet, and Chaucer at the Court of King 
Edward; Burne-Jones’ King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid; Millais’ Ophelia, the Knight Er- 
rant, Mercy, the Boyhood of Raleigh; Rossetti’s 
Ecce Ancilla Domini, and Beata Beatrix; Tur- 
ner’s Fighting Temeraire, Ulysses Deriding 
Polyphemus, and practically all of his master- 
pieces and drawings; Leighton’s Bath of Psyche; 
Sargent’s Lady Macbeth. Chapel of the As- 
cension contains frescoes by Shields, including 
David and Elijah. In the South Kensington 
Museum are unrivaled exhibits of arts and crafts, 
tapestries and laces, illuminated manuscripts, 
and furnished rooms exemplifying historic styles 
of architecture and decoration. Leighton House 
has sketches and pictures by Lord Leighton, and 
Arab Hall, the most beautiful structure that has 
been erected since the sixteenth century. In the 
British Museum are found the Elgin Marbles 
from the Parthenon, Mausoleum of Halicar- 


nassus, the Portland Vase, relics of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, Assyrian reliefs of the best 
period, objects illustrating Egyptian art unriv- 
aled except at Cairo, and illuminated manu- 
scripts and historical documents without number. 

OxrForp. Collegiate architecture is exampled 
by Magdalen Tower; Christ Church College, in 
the chapel of which are windows by Morris and 
Burne-Jones; Merton College Chapel; Keble 
College, containing Hunt’s Light of the World: 
Exeter College Chapel containing the tapestry 
by Burne-Jones and Morris Star of Bethlehem. 
and the Ashmolean Museum in which are pre- 
served drawings by Michelangelo and Raphael. 





WONDERFUL WESSEX 


"THE prose of Thomas Hardy, the poetry of 

William Barnes, and the utterances of John 
Lothrop Motley have all helped to arouse a wide- 
spread interest in “Wonderful Wessex” on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It was in the ver) 
heart of the beautiful country which the ro 
mances of Hardy have made familiar to two 
generations of British and American reader 
that John Lothrop Motley lived, labored, anc 
died. No writer has ever shown a keener appre. 
ciation of the rural loveliness of Dorset than 
Motley, who constantly exhorted his compat- 
riots to “come west” if they would realize th 
great and varied charms of an English landscape. 
The key to “Wonderful Wessex” is held by th 
Great Western Railway as completely as tha’ 
which leads the stranger within the gates to th 
Cornish Riviera, to Devonshire, or to Shakes 
peare’s country. There is, probably, no portio: 
of England so rich in historic sites, old-world 
associations and travel-shrines as that interesting 
stretch of country which lies between the Bristol 
and English Channels on the north and south, 
and the frontiers of Berkshire and Devonshire 
on the east and west. For present purposes it 
may be taken to include the whole of the shires 
of Wilts, Somerset and Dorset. If the traveler 
happens first to set foot on English shore at 
Bristol, he is alread'y within the borders of ‘‘Won- 
derful Wessex,” to which, however, the Great 
Western Railway also affords easy access from 
Plymouth, Fishguard, Liverpool or London. 
A tour in “Wonderful Wessex’ may conven- 
iently follow an excursion to the Shakespeare 
country or a visit to the “Lovely Land of the 
Mayflower.” 

American visitors to ‘Wonderful Wessex’ will 
at once realize the fact that few parts of England 
possess greater advantages from a residential 
point of view than those breezy downs, verdant 
valleys, tree-clad hills and quaint old towns, the 
praises of which have been sung so effectively 
and so justly by Hardy, Barnes and Motley. 








| BERMUDA 
The Ideal Vacation 


Short tours arranged to Norfolk, Va. 
4 suit individual wishes. 
Best hotels and steamers. 


No extra charge. Booklet. 
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Virginia Beach, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
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OMBINING the delights of | “* 
a bracing ocean voyage with 
interesting sightseeing ashore. 
Returning All Water or Rail 
An Ideal Outing 


From New York, Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday. From Norfolk, Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday 
With frequent ddditional sailings 








J. J. Brown, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Gen. Offices, Pier 25, No. River, N. Y. 








EUROPEAN 


Travel Hints 


If you are contemplating a 
trip to Europe in 1925, you 
will find our free booklet 
“European Travel Hints” 
of great value. Send for it. 
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23 Day Cruises to 
CUBA COSTA RICA BRITISH 
iain Port Limon | HONDURAS 
Santiago San José Belize 
JAMAICA COLOMBIA SPANtS 
Port Antonio Cartagena ANISH 
Kingston Puerto Colombia HONDURAS 
PAN. Santa Marta Puerto Cortez 
CANAL ZONE GUATEMALA Puerto Castilla 
¥ Cristobal Puerto Barrios Tela J 
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Caribb 


LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises” which 
gives you glimpses of the high quality of 
Great White Fleet service. 
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You are a Guest and 


with tactful 
officers and 
resentatives 
itinerary so 


care ships 
shore rep- 
plan your 
that every 
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day of your trip remains ~~” 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con- 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 
White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 


\\ regularity. 








Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 









General Offices, t Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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packers. If youliveinor near a large 
city or town, they probably get it 
from a branch house, of which Swift 
& Company has over 400, located in 
principal population centers. 

Your retailer shops around among 
the branch houses of the various 
packers. He seeks out the exact 
kind and quality of meat that you 
demand. It is our job to supply un- 
failingly the right quantity and type 
of meat for each community. This 
is no simple matter. 

We must compete with many 
others for your butcher's trade. 
Fresh meat is perishable and cannot 


A vital 


nation-wide service 


4 
How your butcher gets Ais meat - 


Retail butchers buy meat direct from 


be held for higher prices. Every 
branch house must be practically 
sold out at the end of each week. 
Each of Swift & Company’s 
branch houses is a complete dis- 
tributing unit in itself. Each has 
“coolers” into which meat is un- 
loaded direct from our refrigerator 
cars. Each has salesmen, accountants, 
and meat handlers, eager to supply 
you with the kind of meat you want. 
Every branch house is operated 
under strict Swift discipline. Clean- 
liness is the rule. Only the best con- 
ditions are good enough for the 
handling of “Premium”, “Brook- 
field’, and “Silverleaf”’ products. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Swift & Company, Hartford, Conn. 








Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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Meat whirls to market! 


Day in and day out, fresh meat trav- 
els across the country, from the live- 
stock producing sections, where the 
packing houses are located, to the 
heavily peopled consuming centers. 


The hot sun of summer, the bitter 
cold of winter, rain, hail, snow, sleet, 
have no effect. Regardless of the 
weather, meat leaves the packing 
plant in perfect condition and ar- 
rives at its destination sweet, clean, 
and wholesome. 


In the United States and Canada, 
for instance, cars are loaded at more 
than 80 points—at 29 packing plants 
and at more than 50 butter, egg, and 
poultry plants. Shipments are made 
to more than 400 branch houses and 
to many thousands of small towns 
on over 500 “‘car routes.” 
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This means Swift & Company’s 
fleet of refrigerator cars must be 
constantly distributed in proper 
number to the 80 points where ship- 
ments originate. They must be 
sent to thousands of destinations 
by the quickest and shortest routes. 
They must be kept spick-and-span. 
They must be iced before leaving, 
and re-iced daily enroute. 


We must have our own traffic 
experts to handle this work. Con- 
stant check is kept on. every car 
on the rails. So efficiently and 
smoothly is the problem taken care 
of that no plant is without cars for 
shipment, no city or town is under- 
supplied. 


The Swift refrigerator car is the 
symbol of a service that never fails. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 


A vital 
nation-wide service 
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Articles of Timely Interest 


Affairs at Washington 
Joe MItcHELL CHAPPLE 
Washington begins to move vacationward 


Miss Laura Harlan, as Mrs. Coolidge’s social secretary, is social 
arbiter at the White House 


Uncle Sam sends “‘please remit’’ requests to nine debtor nations 


Chairman T. V. O’Connor of the Shipping Board is dickering 
with Henry Ford 


A warm fight over the ratification of the Isle of Pines treaty 


Interest in Amundsen’s expedition stimulates interest in Ameri- 
cane xpeditions 


Movement to abolish the Federal Trade Board 


Old railroad coach in which Lincoln rode to Gettysburg to be 
placed on the field 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine gets after the Chicago Board of 
Trade 


Delivery time saving by the air mail service 
Lincoln’s monument like a Greek temple 


The President's desire for a more rigid dry law observance is 
being carried out 


The “‘first lady and gentleman of the land”’ sticklers for econcmy 


Uncle Sam’s proposal for another disarmament congress not 
favored abroad 


American agriculture has a greater capital investment than any 
other business 


Congressman L. J. Dickson of Iowa has hearty support of his 
fellow-citizens 


Dr. T. F. Wall of England experimenting on the exploded atom 


Mausoleum and memorial to the late President Harding to be 
begun this fall 


One Washington hostess solves a vexing problem 
The Japanese people extend warm welcome to U. S. Ambassa- 
dor Bancroft 
Sulgrave Institution and Manor Foundation Fund 
LUELLEN TETERS BUSSENIUS 


The historic home of the Washington family in England 


A Woman in the Banking World 


Mary Vail Andress is assistant cashier of one of the great Wall 
Street banking houses 


Touring up the River Nile 
Cleopatra in her flower-decked barge had nothing on the editor 
of the NATIONAL 
A Famous Hotel and Hotel Executive 


Arthur L. Lee, Managing Director of the Hotel Mc Alpin, New 
York, is a model host 


Affairs and Folks 


Edison Marshall, Alaskan novelist and frontiersman 
Mr. and Mrs. Michitaro Ongawa, interpreters of Japanese life 
Paul Harris, the founder of Rotary 


W. Lock Wei, wealthy Chinese banker, great student, and 
famous sportsman 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., youthful newspaper publisher 
Frederick O'Brien, South Sea traveler and writer 

Upton Sinclair, author and socialist 

Charles Caldwell Dobie graduates from insurance to literature 
Joseph Hergesheimer, who dips his pen in melted diamonds 
Hobart Bosworth, noted portrayer of ““‘The Sea Wolf” 


The Throne of Music in America 
Otto H. Kahn, President of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


His Land of Golden Opportunity 


Chevalier Raffaele Prisco realizes his dreams in America 


Mother—Poem 


WINFIELD LIONEL ScoTT 


Dr. Frank Wakely Gunsaulus 
NATHAN HowarpD GIsT 
The preacher whose oratory inspired the founding of Armour 
Institute 
Wellesley, the College Beautiful 
Dorotuy E. PLETCHER 


Her daughters are gathering to celebrate her fiftieth birthday 


Radio’s Development and Future 
General James G. Harbord tells of world progress in the new 
science 
In This, Her Lovely Garden 


Mrs. Josephine Rogers Sidle writes delightfully of “My Little 
Garden and Your Little Garden” 


Tickleweed and Feathers 


A few minutes with the humorists 


Crossing the Sinai Desert 


The Editor on his way to Jerusalem 
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